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THE FINE ART OF SUPERVISION 


Harry L. BucKALEw 


Principal, Jackson School, Fresno, California 


Educational literature abounds with ar- 
ticles on supervision. The contributions to 
this field have been so numerous that a 
bibliography on the subject would cover 
many pages. By far the greatest propor- 
tion of these writings have dealt with the 
scientific aspects of supervision, the train- 
ing and professional status of the super- 
visor, and kindred topics. Relatively few 
have dealt with the dynamic elements of 
the problem—those which consider the in- 
terplay of personalities and human factors. 
There are a few outstanding examples in 
point. Cubberley! in The Principal and 
His School has consistently cautioned the 
principal to consider these human factors 
in every phase of the organization and 
conduct of his school. Gist,? in his book on 
supervision in the elementary school, has a 
fine chapter on ‘‘The Art of Supervision.’’ 
And then there is that splendid section 
which concludes the First Yearbook of 
the National Conference on Educational 
Method,* with articles by Bobbitt, Courtis, 
and Kilpatrick, which no supervisor can 


*Qubberley, E. P., The Principal and His School. 
*Gist, Arthur S., Elementary School Supervision. 


* Educational Supervision, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications. 


ce and Supervision,’’ by Franklin Bobbitt. 


afford to neglect to read. These examples 
illustrate the point of view which the 
present writer wishes to develop. 

Every supervisor radiates a certain at- 
mosphere in the conduct of his duties. 
These atmospheres fall into two distinct 
and highly contrasting types. Seldom do 
they blend in an individual; he is either 
one type or the other. These types I am 
pleased to characterize as the ‘‘dynamic 
driver’? and the ‘‘philosophie leader.’’ 
The illustration can, perhaps, best be 
drawn from the fine arts. 

Have you ever sat in quiet contemplation 
of the Sir Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Master 
Lambton’’? That sweet boyish face 
crowned with a tousled mass of dark locks 
reflects an atmosphere of peacefulness. 
Those wondering brown eyes lost in medi- 
tation and day-dreaming report no conflict 
to the observer. The childishly graceful 
posture suggests utter restfulness, and the 
whole imparts to him who seeks its message 
a feeling of quietness and composure. 

How different are the feelings aroused as 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Chapter XVIII, ‘‘ Education, 


Chapter XIX, ‘‘A Philosophy of Supervision,’’ by 


8. A. Courtis. Chapter XX, ‘‘Democracy in Supervision,’ by William H. Kilpatrick. 
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one gazes upon Regnault’s ‘‘ Automedon 
With the Horses of Achilles.’’ Fiery 
steeds are plunging and rearing; bulging 
muscles of man and beast stand out in 
clear relief; grim determination is written 
on the face of him who strives to control 
these magnificent spirited animals. One 
must feel stirred and aroused by such a 
picture. Effort is predominant and the 
sense of conflict must be felt by the sym- 
pathetic observer. 

Just as the artist by his skilled strokes 
can produce the effects above described, so 
the supervisor by his attitudes, words, and 
actions can produce similar results in the 
personnel with whom he works. The ‘‘dy- 
namic driver’’ gives the impression of be- 
ing very efficient and is constantly in 
evidence. But the atmosphere about him 
is charged with a feeling of effort and often 
friction. One has the impression that the 
top may blow off at any time. In such sur- 
roundings, teaching and learning cannot be 
at their best. ‘‘Under the whip of the 
authority exerted by them (supervisors), 
teachers and other agents have, quite nat- 
urally, exhibited more relationship to 
mules than to horses.... Teachers by 
nature are neither stubborn nor unintelli- 
gent. Whenever they become so, it is a 
reflection upon the administration.’ 

The ‘‘philosophic leader,’’ on the other 
hand, is not conspicuous. He initiates his 
program quietly. He stands patiently and 
watches his staff work out their own solu- 
tions to their problems, interposing here a 
question and there a suggestion in an un- 
obtrusive way. He has so planned and 
initiated the program that his workers 
usually come to the solution he has antici- 
pated. If they do not, he democratically 
tries out the procedure proposed and in a 
similar manner secures its modification 
should it prove unsatisfactory. This super- 
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visor’s co-workers are at ease. 


The atmos. 
phere surrounding him radiates quiet con. 
fidence and harmonious codperation. The 
learning process proceeds in full accord, 
Can we analyze this effective supervisor 
and learn the source of his power? 
We shall probably find that the answer 


is largely non-technical. Both supervisors 
are skilled in the technical knowledge of 
their subjects and both know the methods 
and findings of modern educational re. 
search. The difference lies in the two per. 
sonalities and the philosophies of super. 
vision held by the two. Courtis gives more 
than a broad hint in this direction when he 
says of supervision, ‘‘Indeed the critical 
element turns out to be entirely non- 
technical in nature.’’ The same point of 
view is expressed by Dewey in his recent 
book, Can There Be a Science of Educa- 
tion? Our ‘‘philosophic leader’’ under- 
stands and applies both in letter and in 
spirit Dewey’s definition of learning as 
‘‘that reconstruction or reorganization of 
experience which adds to the meaning of 
experience and which increases ability to 
add to the course of subsequent experi- 
ence.’"> He realizes that this definition 
applies to supervision as well as to class- 
room learning. He also realizes a principle 
overlooked by many, that both the super- 
visor and the supervised should learn and 
grow through the process of supervision. 
He is not just directing or ‘‘bossing’’ but 
is increasing his own effectiveness by learn- 
ing from his supervisory situations. His 
attitude is reflected in all his teacher con- 
tacts and is one of the factors contributing 
to his quiet effectiveness. 

Another characteristic possessed by this 
type of supervisor is that he is a good lis- 
tener. Charters’ definition of a good 
listener is so fine that I am quoting it 
here: 


“ Courtis, S. A., ‘A Philosophy of Supervision,’’ loc. cit. 
® Rugg and Shumaker, The Child Centered School, p. 40, 
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If, in conversation with other people, we nor- 
mally sit back, relax, and try to find out what 
they mean, we are good listeners. 

If, on the other hand, we sit on the edge of 
the chair while another is talking and wait un- 
easily until he finishes so that we can begin, 
then we are poor listeners. 

If we try to hear what he says, we are good 
listeners; if, while he is talking, we are think- 
ing only about what we want to say as soon as 
he pauses, we are poor listeners.° 


This ability to hear the other through is 
quite marked in the supervisor we are con- 
sidering. And he not only listens carefully 
and attentively but gives due consideration 
to the proposals of his consultant. By this 
means he draws his teachers out and gets 


 Fthem to recognize and state their problems 
_]to a degree never attained by the overbear- 


ing, hasty, cocksure, conversation-monopo- 
ling supervisor. Teachers are very quick 
to sense a courteous deference to their ideas 
and a kindly tolerant attitude toward their 
opinions and suggestions. By maintaining 
such an approachable attitude, a super- 
visor can draw out even the reserved, sensi- 
tive teacher who seems drawn back into a 
shell. If, as the author believes, the chief 
purpose of supervision is to get teachers 
to recognize their problems and then to 
help them to work out their own solutions, 
this supervisor will be successful in achiev- 
ing his purpose.” 

This quality of being a good listener is 
a special aspect of the outstanding attri- 
bute of the ‘‘philosophie leader.’’ He is 
truly hamble—nothing so completely char- 
acterizes him; not weak, not vacillating, 
not timorous, but honestly recognizing 
that his opinion is but one, and not in- 
fallible. He forms his judgments care- 
fully, after due consideration of the best 


tendent of Schools, Oakland, California. 


ters XVIII, XIX, XX. 
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data he can bring to bear on the problem 
in hand, but holds them subject to revision 
in the light of more recent and accurate 
findings of educational science. This point 
of view is maintained in all three of the 
chapters of the Yearbook previously 
quoted, but especially by Kilpatrick. 
‘*Democratic supervision,’’ says he, ‘‘in- 
volves respect for the personality of the 
teacher and seeks for the teacher a chance 
for individual expression (joy of work), 
the right of individual development 
(growth from work), and an opportunity 
to develop correlative moral character (a 
just wage).’’ The type of supervisor we 
are discussing, by virtue of the very qual- 
ity under consideration, recognizes these 
principles and provides for their satisfac- 
tion. 

He has a tolerant respect for the opinions 
of all. Because he is openminded, he is 
constantly gleaning ideas from his fellow 
workers and continues to grow, and be- 
cause he is truly humble he commands the 
respect, the admiration, and the confidence 
of his teachers. They follow his lead 
willingly. In truth, he has greater power 
than any despot, because it is built upon 
the solid foundation of loyalty. Miss 
McEntyre, Supervisor of English in the 
Oakland Public Schools, has proposed the 
finest definition of supervision I have yet 
heard. It is that splendid seventh chapter 
of Matthew, ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. For, with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged,’’ ete. The whole 
passage illustrates well the spirit of hu- 
mility which characterizes people of 
‘“super’’ vision. 

Our ‘‘philosophie leader’’ has still an- 
other source of power. He is philosophic. 


‘Charters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals, p. 352. 
‘The author is indebted for this definition to Mr. R. D. Lindquist, formerly Assistant Superin- 


* Educational Supervision—First Yearbook of the National Conference on Educational Method, Chap- 
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He is thoughtful. He makes his plans 
carefully and seeks new truth. The aver- 
age supervisor spends too little time in 
thought to be philosophic in his super- 
vision. In fact, this is probably the super- 
visor’s cardinal fault. Why should he not 
program for himself a regular hour for 
uninterrupted, thoughtful consideration of 
his problems? Why? Often because it is 
hard to do. It requires determination and 
courage. So many other things seem more 
important because they are immediate and 
pressing. But the ‘‘philosophic leader’’ 
takes this time out to prepare himself for 
his task and he comes out far ahead of him 
who ‘‘didn’t have time’’ to think. 

As a culminating factor in the success 
of the ‘‘philosophic leader’’ I would place 
an enthusiastic love of his job and the 
cause of education. He who would lead 
and inspire others can be no wage slave. 
He works for the joy of working and be- 
cause he loves his task. Kilpatrick has ex- 
pressed this very nicely when he says that 
the teacher is the one who makes the cur- 
riculum effective, hence she must not only 
know the principles of management and 
method but must know, understand, and 
love the things which she expects the pupil 
to learn.® Just so, the supervisor must 
know, understand, and love the things 
which he expects his teachers to learn; for 
the process of learning is the same, and like 
principles apply. And along with the un- 
derstanding and love goes the contagious 
enthusiasm of the good salesman, for the 
supervisor is indeed a salesman of the 
highest type. The supervisor is governed 
by the same rule as the commercial sales- 
man. He must be enthusiastic about his 
product. Those about him will feel and re- 
flect the spirit in which he works. 

The supervising principal of an elemen- 


tary school is just such a supervisor as this 
article is concerned with and as guch 
should recognize the principles herein 
stated, namely : 


1. The critical factor in supervision is yop. 


technical. It is concerned with human rela. 
tionships. 


. Supervision is a fine art. The supervisor by 


his attitudes, actions, and words can create 
almost any atmosphere he desires among his 
co-workers. 


. Two prominent types of supervisors are the 


“dynamic driver’ and the 


leader.” 


“‘philosophie 


. The “driver,” while possessing many good 


qualities, maintains an atmosphere of pres- 
sure and stirred-upness which often results 
in balking and grumbling on the part of his 
teachers. 


. The “philosophic leader” recognizes that ef- 


fective supervision demands learning and 
growth on the part of both the supervisor 
and the supervised. 


. The “philosophic leader” is a good listener. 


He draws his teachers out in conference, 
Thus he is able to fulfill the chief purpose of 
supervision—to help teachers recognize their 
own problems, and then to help them solve 
the problems discovered. 


. The “philosophic leader” takes time for 


thinking through his problems and planning 
his work effectively. His plans have conti- 
nuity. They are not just “hit-or-miss” as 
the spirit moves him. 


. The “philosophic leader” is genuinely en- 


thusiastic. He possesses a deep love for his 
educational calling and his daily tasks. This 
spirit he communicates to all who work with 
him. 


. The “philosophic leader” recognizes the prin- 


ciple of democracy in supervision by his re- 
spect for personality. He provides for each 
of his associates with an opportunity to 
achieve the three goals of democracy: joy of 
work, growth from work, and a just wage. 


® Kilpatrick, W. H., ‘‘ Democracy in Supervision, ’’ loc. cit. 
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CONFLICTING THEORIES OF EDUCATION 


JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 
Department of Secondary Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


Education is at best an applied science, 
resting primarily upon two bases: (1) the 
nature and the needs of the child; and 
(2) the nature and the needs of society. 
Individuals starting with a bias in either 
direction elaborate systems of thought fa- 


yvorable to that viewpoint. 


The present 


paper is an attempt to contrast certain con- 
flicting theories held by leaders in the 
respective fields. 

A very painstaking study reveals con- 
trasting points of view with respect to at 
least ten topics: 


8 
. How to conceive education. 

. The nature of schools. 

. The réle of imitation in learning. 

. When to learn a given thing. 

. The presentation of learning material. 
. Conditions under which 


sao oF oo PO 


8. 
9. 


The nature of learning. 


children 
study. 

The meaning of subject matter. 

The importance of method. 


10. How to regard children. 


1. 


The Nature of Learning. 


The educational sociologist is inclined to- 
ward a collectivistic view of learning, with 
leanings toward formal discipline. Finney 
thinks the information gained by original 
inference very small indeed. Learning, ac- 
cording to his viewpoint, is a process of 


“passive mentation.’’ 


The young child’s 


mind is so meagerly equipped with knowl- 
edge that it can offer no resistance to the 


definite, set ideas of adults. 


“it 


Accordingly, 
absorbs whatever cognitive material 


happens to be extant in its social environ- 
ment.’” The child would remain in a state 


of ‘‘ practical idiocy’’ if deprived of oppor- 
tunities to learn from social sources. 

The educational psychologist most likely 
takes his lead from pure psychology, which 
in turn rests upon laboratory experimenta- 
tion and is, therefore, individualistic in 
theory. The objection to this viewpoint is 
shared by the social psychologist, who re- 
gards the apperceptive mass, largely social 
in origin, as vastly important and the 
group of educational psychologists whose 
major concern is the school subjects, 
viewed by Judd as ‘‘social institutions.’’ 

Dewey, who concedes the importance of 
environment as a source of stimulus, spon- 
sors the activity theory of learning. The 
child in the family of musicians takes an 
interest in music so that he will be able to 
share in the life of the group to which 
he belongs. While the customs and rules 
of adults direct as well as evoke activities 
of the young, nothing is ‘‘ forced upon them 
or into them’’—they participate actively. 
Furthermore, all stimulus comes through 
the physical environment; there is no such 
thing as the direct influence of one person 
on another. Meanings are the results of 
activity ; definitions are acquired through 
use: we sit on chairs, set things on the 
table, ete. 

From these concepts, ‘‘passive menta- 
tion’’ and ‘‘activity,’’ the conflict spreads. 


2. How to Conceive Education. 

From the standpoint of society, educa- 
tion is preparation for social life. From 
the standpoint of the individual, education 
is life. Educators are divided into two 
camps—many are dualistic in thought, the 
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immediate position depending upon the sit- 
uation under consideration. 

The educational sociologist is over- 
whelmed by the complexities of the modern 
society into which the individual must fit. 
Consequently, ‘‘the institutions of society 
are the objectives of education.’’ Even 
such objectives as health, recreation, voca- 
tion, and morality are too individualistic. 
Finney would prefer a list of objectives as 
consistently sociological as Bagley’s are 
consistently psychological. 

The educational psychologist thinks in 
terms of child nature. Inasmuch as learn- 
ing is individualistic, he thinks the school 
should provide natural learning situations, 
incidental to the life process itself. Fur- 
thermore, he knows the individual nature 
will continue for ages much as at present 
—he doubts that anyone could be so certain 
about many aspects of society, even the 
fundamental institutions. 


3. The Nature of Schools. 


Society demands a formal school ; the in- 
dividual desires an informal school. The 
danger in the former, as Bode points out, 
is that educational objectives will become 
the excuse for the perpetuation of tradition 
and the maintenance of the status quo. The 
danger in the latter, as Hart points out, is 
that the product of ‘‘the progressive 
school’’ will be too individualistic to find 
happiness in the social life. 

According to Finney, the very decided 
limitations of informal education forced 
the formation of the formal school. Here 
children learn the mores and folkways—by 
passive mentation—before they have occa- 
sion to use them. From this standpoint, 
only the savage could derive preparation 
for life from participation in the life proc- 
ess itself. 

According to Dewey, education is the 
growth of capacities with which human 
beings are endowed at birth. Consequently, 


education should be natural and informal, 
He thinks we exaggerate school learning 
compared with what we gain in the ordi. 
nary course of life. If we would find out 
where education takes place most success. 
fully, we must go to the experiences of 
children, ‘‘where learning is a necessity,” 
and not to the practice of schools, ‘‘ where 
it [learning] is an adornment, a super. 
fluity, and even an unwelcome imposition.” 
The proposed solution is the activity school, 
with a curriculum of activities rather than 
formal subjects. 


4. The Réle of Imitation. 


Obviously, imitation is viewed differently 
by the proponents of formal and of in- 
formal education. The latter group can- 
not accept the common notion of imita- 
tion. 

As Dewey sees it, the current idea of 
imitation ‘‘takes an effect for the cause of 
effect’’—puts the cart before the horse. 
Persons being alike in structure respond in 
the same way to like stimuli without regard 
to previous experience with other persons, 
who might otherwise serve as models. Ini- 
tation, to Dewey’s followers, is an intelli- 
gent act, involving ‘‘ judicious selection of 
what will enable one to do better something 
which he already is trying to do.”’ 


5. When to Learn a Given Thing. 

Similarly, the two groups cannot agree 
upon the time to learn a given thing. If 
it can be learned by passive mentation or 
by imitation, it can be learned previous to 
the time at which it will be used. On the 
other hand, if it can be learned only by 
activity or elaborate conscious imitation, it 
ean be learned only at the time it is used. 
Consequently, the educational sociologist 
would clutter up the child’s curriculum 
with the adult’s institutions without regard 
for the time interval; and the educational 
psychologist, too often, would substitute 
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childish activities without regard to subse- 
quent adult responsibilities. 


6. The Presentation of Learning Mate- 
rial. 


The formalist is amazed at ‘‘the waste’’ 
in informal education. Finney would have 
the information needed as preparation 
“logically organized and systematically 
presented ; and students dig until they get 
it’? The more artificial incentives there 
are, the better the situation is—if they 
serve to make students learn. Under the 
principle of parallelism, schools must make 
way for incentives, devices, and compul- 
sions because these are in social life itself. 

The activity school has but secondary 
concern for information. The sponsors 
hold that acquiring knowledge should be 
incidental to thought development. Fur- 
thermore, thinking normally occurs when 
there is a problem, a discrepancy engaging 
our attention. A pouring-in process of 
logically organized information is a poor 
substitute for the real life activity itselfi— 
“We never educate directly, but indirectly 
through the environment.’’ 


7. Conditions Under Which Children 
Study. 

The educational sociologist’s concern is 
for those things that must be taught, re- 
gardless of the reception. The educational 
psychologist thinks of the child: when 
subject matter is uninteresting, it is the 
wrong time to teach it; to make it interest- 
ing by extraneous and artificial inducement 
is unethical ; to force it upon youngsters is 
not only wrong, it is impossible—much as 
teachers deceive themselves. 

However, Dewey would be the first to 
Tecognize that ‘‘mere activity does not con- 
stitute experience.’? It is the cumulative 
growth which makes an experience in any 
Vital sense of the term. After all, the dis- 
ernment of relationships is the genuinely 
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intellectual matter, hence the educative 
matter. The failure of formalism arises in 
the supposition that relationships can be- 
come perceptible without experience. To 
quote Dewey, ‘‘hence the deluge of half- 
observations, of verbal ideas, and unassimi- 
lated knowledge which afflicts the world. 
An ounce of experience is worth a ton of 
theory .. .’’ 


8. The Meaning of Subject Matter. 

According to the formalist, ‘‘subject 
matter’’ is the central point in education. 
That is to say, the curriculum in the nar- 
rower sense is the essential feature of the 
school. Young people, says the educational 
sociologist, are to be prepared to take their 
place in all the institutions of highly or- 
ganized society, and this is to be accom- 
plished largely by talk about institutions, 
i.e., passive mentation. 

The opponents of the formal school de- 
tect the artificiality that is attached to 
much of what is learned in schools. Dewey 
thinks many students regard subject mat- 
ter as ‘‘unreal’’—lacking the kind of 
reality which the subject matter of vital 
experience possesses. 

Dewey would have educators ‘‘abandon 
the notions of subject matter as something 
fixed and readymade in itself, outside the 
child’s experience; cease thinking of the 
child’s experience as also something hard 
and fast—see it as something fluent, em- 
bryonic, vital; and we realize that the child 
and the curriculum are simply two limits 
which define a single process.’’ 


9. The Importance of Method. 

If passive mentation is true, holding 
school is all that is necessary. Method is 
only a means of imparting the curriculum. 
If the methods of social participation suc- 
ceed, use them; if not, turn to any artificial 
devices which will work. He who knows 
can teach. 
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Methodology is not such a simple matter 
to the educational psychologist. It is, at 
one and the same time, an end and a means 
to an end. Thinking outweighs subject 
matter ; experience outweighs theory. This 
being so, provision must be made for ac- 
tivities. However, teaching under this con- 
ception of learning is less of a grind and 
strain, because of constant change, the chal- 
lenging situations, ete. 

In the formal school, time is utilized in 
the pouring-in, in the testing of much 
verbalism, in drill, in the review, ete. In 
the informal school much time is devoted 
to the isolation of problems, to locating dif- 
ficulties, to guidance in the formulation of 
tentative solutions, to the testing of 
hypothesis—in short, to learning. 


10. How to Regard Children. 


The formalist regards children as indi- 
viduals on the way to adulthood. He takes 
the accumulated learning of adults—mate- 
rial quite unrelated to the growth of the 
child—and tries to force it upon children, 
instead of finding out what children need 
as they go along. Although his concern is 
for the child as an adult, he fails to accord 
to the former that which he wants in the 
latter. 

The informalist would provide the con- 
ditions 6f increase in power to the child. 
He would let the child select or at least 
share in the selection of the problem, select 
the relevant material, select the method, 
ete. Alertness would be substituted for 
docility. As Dewey says, ‘‘How profound 
a revolution in the position and service of 
textbook and teacher, and in methods of 
instruction depending thereon, would be 
effected by a sincere recognition of the psy- 
chological identity of child and adult in 
these respects can with difficulty be re- 
alized.’’ 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The leaders of the contending forces 
both contribute to the philosophy of the 
practical educator, who must keep one eye 
—the right eye—on the child and the 
other on society. The institutions of a 
dynamic society are in constant flux; the 
child does not change from one generation 
to another, except as the environment alters 
the manifestations of the fundamental na. 
ture. Nevertheless, the school administra- 
tor must study society, not only that he 
may prepare the child for adult organiza. 
tion but that he may supplement and, at 
times, actually combat the influences of or. 
ganized society. The danger is that he will 
accept, as his mission, the maintenance of 
the status quo. 

The writer regards education as an active 
rather than a passive process; regards edu- 
cation as life involving preparation for 
later life; thinks schools should be more 
informal than formal ; rejects the prevalent 
view of learning by imitation—viewing imi- 
tation as an intelligent, judicious, active 
process; believes that a thing can best be 
learned at the time it is used; rejects 
traditional textbook teaching and suggests 
socialized, problem-project, or activity pro- 
grams wherever possible; advocates con- 
sideration of the interests of children, 
individually and collectively ; and regards 
set courses of study with suspicion, view- 
ing the child and the curriculum as simply 
two limits which define a single process. 
In general, acceptance of the child ideal is 
viewed as being more serviceable in educa- 
tion than the adult ideal. However, as 
children mature, there is a logical shift in 
the accepted ideal, especially evident in 
professional schools and, to a lesser degree, 
in certain phases of so-called secondary 
education. 
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PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE 
BALTIMORE SCHOOLS DURING THE YEAR 1929-1930! 


J. E. W. Wain 
Professor of Psychology, Atlantic University, Virginia Beach, Virginia 


In conformity with the recommendations 
made in the spring of 1929 in a survey of 
special education in the public schools of 
Baltimore,? the Board of School Commis- 
sioners established at the beginning of the 
school year a Division of Special Education 
to take over the administration and devel- 
opment of all kinds of special classes for 
mentally, physically, and educationally 
handicapped children. 

The scope of the work undertaken by this 
division during its first year may be indi- 
cated by the major functions discharged by 
the director during this period. 


I. Major Activities of the Director 

1, The organization of a dual system of 
special classes for mentally deficient (called 
“Special Centers for Individual Instruc- 
tion’’) and backward children (denomi- 
nated ‘‘Opportunity Classes’’), and the 
definition of the standards of admission to 
each type of class. 

2. The establishment of definite proce- 
dures for referring to, investigating, and 
examining candidates for classes for the 
mentally handicapped, and the creation of 
a psycho-educational clinic to administer 
the examination functions. The system of 
examination and organization of special 
classes recently introduced into the Ballti- 
more school system has been selected by one 


of the Committees of the White House 
Conference for special investigation and 
report. The Baltimore school system is 
one among four large American school sys- 
tems thus honored. 

3. A critical study of the methods of 
selection and standards of admission to 
various classes for the physically handi- 
capped. 

4. The establishment of definite regula- 
tions for the selection and appointment of 
teachers in the division of special educa- 
tion, the specifications of the requirements 
for salary differential, and a detailed set-up 
of required courses. No equally extensive 
set-up of courses has ever been drawn up 
by any public school or state school ac- 
crediting agency. Baltimore teachers now 
definitely know what technical courses they 
should pursue in order to secure one of the 
best special-class differentials in existence, 
amounting to $400.00 per annum.’ 

5. The making of several surveys, in co- 
operation with the schools and the Division 
of School Hygiene, of candidates for sight 
conservation classes.* 

6. A study of the particular problems in 
the field of special education in each school 
by interrogating the principals and the 
teachers in the special classes, by inspect- 
ing the classroom activities, and by means 
of conferences with the supervisors. 





*From ‘fA Brief Report of the Division of Special Education,’’ submitted by the writer at the 

end of the year in the capacity of Director of the Division of Special Education in Baltimore. 
Wallin, J. E. W., A Brief Survey of Special Education in the Public Schools of Baltimore. De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore, Maryland, 1929. 

*For schedules of approved courses, see Wallin, J. E. W., ‘‘The Baltimore Plan of Training Special 
Class Teachers and Other Workers in the Field of Special Education,’’? Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 31, April, 1931, pp. 607-617. 

‘For results of these surveys, see Wallin, J. E. W., ‘‘The Ratio of Candidates for Sight Conser- 
vation Classes,’’? School and Society, Vol. 33, January 10, 1931, pp. 65-68. 
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7. A first-hand investigation of school 
buildings and curricula for crippled chil- 
dren in Cleveland, Detroit, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, and Philadelphia (including other 
types of classes in Philadelphia), and a 
similar investigation in other cities by 
means of correspondence. 

8. The multiplication of existing special 
classes, relocation of classes, reorganization 
of numerous classes, establishment of one 
new type of class, and, in connection with 
the budget recommendations, recommenda- 
tion for the extension and development of 
the division next year. 

9. The examination and investigation of 
work permit cases and issuing reports on 
such cases in conformity with the regula- 
tions drawn up by the director of the divi- 
sion and adopted by the Board of School 
Commissioners to carry out the provisions 
of Article 100, Chapter 491, Section 18 of 
the Maryland School Law of 1929. (See 
Circular No. 157, February 14, 1930, is- 
sued by the Department of Instruction.) 

10. Offering three courses of lectures to 
teachers, two at Johns Hopkins University 
and one at Morgan College, responding to 
numerous requests for incidental talks and 
addresses, and participating in conferences 
conducted by various local and national or- 
ganizations. 


II. Major Accomplishments During the 
Year 

The record of major accomplishments 
during the year may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. Better classification of pupils in the 
classes for the mentally handicapped in 
accordance with the standards adopted in 
Circular No. 26.5 At the close of the year 
the classes were classified as follows: Op- 
portunity Classes, 52; Special Centers, 13; 
Mixed Classes, 6. 


® The standards are given in Wallin, J. E. W., ‘‘ Admission Procedures and Standards for Classes for 
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The work of reclassification has not been 
completed. Many opportunity classes stil] 
contain a few mental deficients, while 
some special centers contain a few back. 
ward children ; all the ‘‘ mixed classes’’ con- 
tain both grades. 

2. Examination by the psycho-educa- 
tional clinic. 

The number of completed individual ex. 
aminations during the year is as follows: 


White Colored Both 

ere arin 936 58 994 
MEG voSs5000880 479 18 497 
ae 1415 76 1491 


This includes only the children for 
whom the information called for on all the 
Forms (1 to 4) was supplied. Recommen- 
dations were occasionally made on children 
without any examination. Practically all 
of these children had previously been given 
group intelligence and educational tests by 
the Division of Research. 

3. Numerical increase in enrollment in 
special classes since the survey of special 
education in the spring of 1929: 


Enrollment Enrollment 


in Special in Special 
Classes, Classes 
Spring of inJune 
Types of Cases 1929 1930 
Mentally handicapped... 1,110 1,310 
Speech defective ....... 1,102 2,050 
Malnourished .......... 347 352 
OPTNGPOMIE 600000005000 270 274 
Deaf and deafened ..... 31 34 
Hard-of-hearing receiving 
 POOMEE 4.6.60-0:060:6 124 170 
Visual defectives ....... 27 64 
Behavior boys in day 
BED seccnnckeacens 31 21 
Boys in parental schools. 87 103 
CRD. 6ncccccssss 18 20 
Shut-ins receiving home 
instruction ........0. 32 75 
ere 3,179 4,473 


Mentally Deficient and Backward Children,’’? Elementary School Journal, 1931, pp. 438-445. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN BALTIMORE SCHOOLS 


The net increase during the year 
amounted to 1294. The greatest increase 
occurred in the work with speech defectives 
(an increase of 948), the mentally handi- 
capped (an increase of 200), visual defec- 
tives (an increase of 37), the deaf, deaf- 
ened, and hard-of-hearing (an increase of 
49), and shut-ins (an increase of 43). Dur- 
ing the year a total of 124 (77 white and 
47 colored) children received home instruc- 
tion for varying periods of time. 

The pupils enrolled in the division of 
special education at the close of the school 
year amounted to 4.96% of all the pupils 
enrolled (as of January, 1930) in the kin- 
dergarten to the eighth grade. 

4. New type of class organized. 

During the year a hearing-conservation 
class was organized in which speech devel- 
opment and lip and speech reading for very 
hard-of-hearing children are furthered by 
the use of an amplifier with individual 
headsets. The pupils receive aid in the 
preparation of their assignments in this 
class and recite with normal hearing chil- 
dren in the regular grades. This experi- 
mental class, a pioneer of its kind so far 
as known to the writer, has fully justified 
itself. 

The instructional work for the deaf and 
seriously deafened has been much improved 
during the year by the location of all the 
classes in one school. 

5. Courses in special education at Johns 
Hopkins University and Morgan College. 

More courses for teachers have been 
made available in special education in Bal- 
timore this year than ever before. During 
the year the writer offered two courses at 
Johns Hopkins and one at Morgan College, 
while Miss Grimes offered an industrial 
arts course and Miss Newkirk a course in 
speech improvement and correction, both 
at Johns Hopkins. 

Forty-eight colored teachers pursued the 
course at Morgan College, of whom 13 were 
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employed in the division of special educa- 
tion. Seventy-one students pursued the 
four Hopkins courses, of whom 51 were in 
the division of special education. Eleven 
of these 71 teachers pursued two special 
education courses. 

Five courses were offered in the summer 
school of Johns Hopkins during the sum- 
mer of 1930. 


III. Recommendations 


Detailed recommendations concerning 
the various phases of the work of the Divi- 
sion were submitted in the 1931 Budget 
Recommendations. A number of recom- 
mendations are apposite in connection with 
this brief statement. 

1. The reclassification of the children in 
the classes for the mentally handicapped 
should be carried to completion in harmony 
with the regulations drawn up in Circular 
26. To continue to assign mentally defi- 
cient and backward children to the same 
classes is not only unscientific but is unjust 
to the children concerned, as well as to 
their parents and to society, which has a 
right to demand that children be so classi- 
fied for instructional purposes as to yield 
the greatest social returns on the invest- 
ment. Without an inflexible determination 
to adhere to the eligibility standards 
adopted last September, the classes will 
soon revert to the condition they were in 
prior to that time, when mentally defective 
and backward children were freely as- 
signed to the same classes. Likewise, to 
exclude children entirely from special 
classes because of a low I. Q., which at best 
only reflects a narrow sector of the child’s 
mental make-up, and frequently is inaccu- 
rate and misleading, or because someone 
has classed them as ‘‘institutional cases,’’ 
hypothetical entities which no one has been 
able to define, is to deprive the child of 
his constitutional rights, and offers no solu- 
tion of society’s problems. These cases 
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cannot properly be classified solely on the 
basis of an I. Q. The problem requires a 
many-sided clinical approach. 

2. Properly to examine all the malad- 
justed children in the school system in need 
of an individual, clinical examination re- 
quires an increase in the staff of visiting 
teachers, psycho-educational examiners, 
and physicians. The visiting teachers and 
psycho-educational examiners should be 
given a definite professional status on the 
basis of definite professional qualifications 
in conformity with recommendations sub- 
mitted to the Superintendent on both points. 

3. The capacity of the classes for men- 
tally handicapped children should be ap- 
proximately doubled in the white schools 
and quadrupled in the colored schools to 
eare for all the children who lack the 
ability to do satisfactory work in the reg- 
ular grades. Recommendations for the 
placement of over twenty classes were 
submitted. 


4, No additional class for cardiopaths 
should be established until the recommen. 
dations of the White House Conference are 
available. Medical specialists on heart dis. 
ease have declared against such classes, 
Scientifically validated criteria for admis. 
sion to open air classes should be adopted. 
It is probable that many children now jn 
open air classes will be returned to the 
regular grades when more rigid eligibility 
requirements have been set up. The pres. 
ent plan of training kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers to handle the simpler, 
uncomplicated cases of speech defects, 
inaugurated last January, should be con- 
tinued before any considerable increase is 
authorized in the staff of speech correction 
teachers. The plan has been highly com- 
mended in the schools in which it was intro- 
duced. Scientific standards in line with 
current thought need to be established both 
for admission to and discharge from the 
schools for the crippled. 


SHALL WE TEACH FABLES OR TRUTH? 


Mapex L. Everett 
Onaway Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Most of us are thoroughly convinced 
that ostriches bury their heads in the sand, 
whenever they become frightened. We be- 
lieve this fable because Herodotus, in the 
fifth century B.c., told this story to his 
people as a sort of parable or fable. 

However, this ostrich fable is not the 
only fable that we cherish. <A study of 
geography textbooks, of courses of study, 
and of magazine articles of the last fifteen 
years affords convincing proof of our be- 
lief in fables concerning the North Polar 
regions and the life of the Eskimos. A re- 
view of twenty-eight textbooks, written in 
the years 1920-1929, revealed the fact that 


only eight of the twenty-eight stated the 
actual truth concerning the climate of the 
North. These eight mentioned a short 
growing season and the intense heat that 
sometimes prevails there. They also men- 
tioned the fact that mosquitoes are some- 
times a positive plague. Fourteen of the 
twenty-eight texts spoke of the intensely 
cold weather that prevails there during the 
entire twelve months. Eight of these four- 
teen stated that, ‘‘Snow and ice cover the 
ground practically all of the year.’’ Seven 
of the texts spoke of igloos, fashioned out 
of ice and snow, and shaped like beehives, 
as being the only sort of winter homes that 
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Eskimos have ever had, while thirteen more 
spoke of the igloos as being the usual win- 
ter home of the tribes of Eskimos. How- 
ever, Stefansson emphatically states that 
snow igloos are used as homes only when 
the people travel on hunting expeditions, 
yet of all the texts reviewed only three 
stated that fact. 

Other rather amusing discrepancies were 
discovered. Two texts stated that no wood 
could be found in the Northland, while 
three mentioned the fact that logs came 
floating down the streams, and five spoke 
of small driftwood that was found there. 
One text offered the information that no 
stone could be found in the North, while 
four texts told of stone being found 
there. 

A survey of sixty-five courses of study, 
written in the years 1921-1929, led one to 
the conclusion that only seven out of the 
entire sixty-five presented authentic facts 
concerning the homes and climate of the 
northern regions. Five mentioned no other 
sort of a home except the igloo, eleven men- 
tioned igloo and skin homes, but only one 
mentioned the fact that igloos are used only 
when traveling. Six mentioned a winter 
and summer season. It was hard to formu- 
late any general conclusions concerning 
forty-three of the courses, because the sub- 
ject of the Northland received such brief 
mention. Two words might aptly charac- 
terize these forty-three courses—‘‘sand 
tables’’ and ‘‘ Eskimo Twins.”’ 

A review of twenty-one articles found in 
teachers’ magazines (1914-1930) showed 
that the suggestions concerning the teach- 
ing of Eskimo life consisted almost entirely 
of suggestions for sand table constructions 
of salt, flour, and cotton igloos. One rather 
naive idea, however, concerned men’s dis- 
carded derbies. They were highly recom- 
mended for igloo construction and were 
guaranteed to last for several years, if well 
painted. 
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A study of authentic information, which 
included such books as Greenland, by Vahl, 
published in 1928 in Denmark by the Com- 
mission for the Direction of the Geological 
and Geographic Investigation of Green- 
land, and of Stefansson’s books, of Nan- 
sen’s, Byrd’s, Wilkins’, Putnam’s, and 
MacMillan’s books and articles, leads one 
to the conclusion that the homes of the 
Northland are not snow igloos. Dr. Vahl, 
of the University of Copenhagen, the 
publisher of the Denmark investigations, 
has this to say concerning the homes of 
Greenland : 


As long as it is cold and when there is suf- 
ficient snow, the camps of the Polar Eskimos 
(the northernmost tribes) consist of snow huts, 
but genuine snow huts are not used elsewhere in 
Greenland. The dwelling places may nestle in 
small creeks or face the open sea, or again they 
may cling to the foot of a mountain or be 
scattered on a level plain, but whatever their 
situation it is difficult to catch sight of them, 
if they have retained their original Eskimo 
appearance. The native dwellings appear as a 
part of the soil and unless provided with 
wooden roofs, they may, at a distance, easily 
be mistaken for stacks of peat or large bowlders. 


Another fact that is contrary to general 
belief is that most of the homes in Green- 
land now contain glass windows, although 
a few of the polar Eskimo homes still re- 
tain skin windows. 

The Denmark investigations show that 
these Eskimo homes contain but a single 
room, and this room is just high enough to 
stand in comfortably. The furniture con- 
sists of stone benches, or platforms, and 
the larger of these platforms is at the rear 
of the room, where it serves as a table and 
a chair during the day, and as a bed at 
night. This platform is covered with hay 
and skins, for each fall a quantity of hay 
is placed upon the bench; nevertheless, 
when spring arrives, only a small amount 
of hay remains, for it is the duty of the 
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wife to see that her husband’s boots are 
padded each morning with some of this 
hay. Another narrow platform of stone 
contains the lamp and the frozen meat, 
which is placed there to thaw out. ‘‘The 
nose of the house,’’ a small open place in 
the roof, allows the smoke to escape. When 
a severe snowstorm arises, this air hole is 
covered with a sod, and the family lives 
amidst the smoke. 

The homes of eastern Greenland are a 
bit different, for they are communal homes. 
They are made in much the same fashion 
as the homes of western and northern 
Greenland, with the exception that the 
single room is larger. Stone platforms 
form the bed and chairs of these homes 
also, but low stone partitions divide the 
platform into sleeping compartments for 
the different families. 

Stefansson, in The Friendly Arctic, ex- 
plains the construction of the Alaskan 
Eskimo homes. He speaks of the fact that 
the greater majority of the homes are now 


made of wood, but he emphasizes the fact 


of the lack of warmth of these homes. The 
original homes and some of the present-day 
homes are made of turf and moss, with 
willow branches forming the supporting 
framework. Snow igloos are used only 
when traveling. 

In regard to the climate, Stefansson 
states that the snowfall in the Canadian 
Arctic Islands and on the north coast of 
Canada and Alaska is on an average less 
than half the amount of the snowfall of 
Chicago. Seventy-five to ninety per cent 
of the surface of the Arctic land is com- 
paratively free from snow at all seasons of 
the year. Summer temperatures in Alaska 
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sometimes reach one hundred degrees in 
the shade. More than one hundred and 
fifteen species of flowering plants are 
known to exist in Ellesmere Island, the 
most northerly of the Canadian Islands, 
Mosquitoes are found seventy-five degrees 
north of the Arctic Circle, and in some 
parts of the North they are a positive 
plague. 

The Denmark investigators have been 
recording temperatures in Greenland, since 
1913. They have this to say of the cli- 
mate: 


All stations, in the winter months, may reg- 
ister days without frost, excepting Upernivik, 
in the months of March and December. Very 
mild periods occur over the whole island, dur- 
ing the winter. Grass is one of the most im- 
portant crops and during the summer months 
it grows high enough to reach half way to a 
man’s waist. At Etah, Greenland, only eleven 
and one-half degrees from the North Pole, the 
Arctic poppy and the saxifrage open before the 
first of June. Four hundred species of plants 
are found in Greenland, and willow copses 
grow quite abundantly. 


These Danish people also have discov- 
ered that, in 1578, an English explorer 
spoke of a grass-covered plain that he had 
seen in Greenland. 

In conclusion, one feels that authentic 
information shows that the north polar re- 
gions are lands of variable climates, and 
that while extremely cold weather is found 
there, warmer days do arrive to break the 
monotony, and that a short summer brings 
intense heat and a growing season. Au- 
thentic information also definitely shows 
that snow igloos are not the homes of the 
Arctic; they are used only when traveling. 





THE FUNCTIONS OF SPECIAL SUPERVISION IN THE 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS! 


Euuten C. Nystrom 
Supervisor of Handwriting, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


About five years ago the special super- 
visors of the Minneapolis public schools 
found themselves facing a situation, quite 
generally common to the whole field of 
special supervision, which demanded seri- 
ous consideration of certain vital problems 
relating to the philosophy and functions of 
special supervision. Three problems which 
were most pertinent to the situation as it 
confronted the Minneapolis group were: 

1. Who should make the course of study 
and what should determine its con- 
tent? 

2. Who should be responsible for instruc- 
tion in the special fields such as music, 
art, handwriting, ete., within the 
schools ? 

3. Who should rate teachers? 

The supervisors decided to study these 

problems together. 

The group making the study included 
the superintendent of schools, assistant su- 
perintendents, assistant to the superin- 
tendent, who directed the study, directors 
of departments under whom supervisory 
responsibility exists, directors of research, 
and supervisors in the special fields. The 
study extended over a period of four years, 
the group meeting at times as often as twice 
a month. 

Quoting from a report? made by the 
superintendent’s assistant and the director 


of research, the underlying principles for 
the study were these: 


Before a group of supervisors can under- 
standingly participate in a program involving 
the whole group, they should be acquainted with 
the work and technics used by the other depart- 
ments within the group. 

If a study of supervision is to effect a change 
in the supervisory service, it must emanate from 
the needs of the group. 

If a study of supervision is to effect a change 
in the supervision, all supervisors must engage 
in an active analysis and study of their own 
procedures. 


These underlying principles were devel- 
oped in a series of eight steps: 

Step I was a presentation of the work of 
each department by the supervisor in 
charge, to acquaint the group as a whole 
with the problems of each department. A 
definite outline was furnished each super- 
visor concerning teaching objectives and 
technics. Mimeographed copies of the pres- 
entation of his work set to this outline 
were submitted to the group by the super- 
visor several days before the conference to 
aid discussion. 

Step II was a supervisory survey? for the 
purpose of determining significant factors 
affecting service. The survey was carried 
over a period of one week. All activities 
actually engaged in were recorded on a 


*An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Los 


Angeles, June 29, 1931. 


*Eighth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, pp. 245-253, by Harry Cooper, Assistant to the 
Superintendent, and Prudence Cutright, Director of Research, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. 


bs Tiegs, E. W., ‘A Study in Special Supervision,’’ The American School Board Journal, Vol. LXXV, 
Nos. 2 and 3, August and September, 1927, pp. 39-40 and 44. 
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time analysis basis, including the amount 
of service given in each building, the basis 
upon which the service was given, and the 
number of teachers involved. When these 
records of activities were assembled the re- 
port disclosed the following facts: 


1. 


2. 


About three-fourths of the supervisory 
service was initiated by the supervisor. 
In the departments of art, music, hand- 
writing, and nature study, the demonstra- 
tion lesson was the major supervisory 
activity. 


. In the departments of home economics, 


manual training, and physical education, 
observation followed by individual teacher 
conferences was the major activity. 


. Supervisors did not agree as to the amount 


of service given to large and small build- 
ings. In the music department the amount 
of service rendered to a building was pro- 
portionate to the size of the building. This 
was true to some extent in the depart- 
ments of art and handwriting. But in the 
departments of physical education and na- 
ture study there was no agreement between 
the size of the building and the amount 
of service given. 


. It was found also that some departments 


were able to spend more time in direct 
service to schools, and that some super- 
visors were responsible for fields two or 
three times as large as others, while still 
other supervisors made contact with a 
much greater number of teachers than 
others. 


Discussions followed this survey for eval- 


uation of the facts revealed by it. 


The 


discussions were controlled by questions 
such as these: 


i. 


To what extent shall principals be ex- 
pected to initiate specialized or super- 
visory service? 


. Have the special departments evidence to 


warrant such a preponderance of attention 
to one or two activities? 


. What is the significance of the correlation 


between supervisory service and the size 
of a building? 


4. 


10. 


pEE 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


What is the significance of different prac. 
tices in demonstration lessons within dif. 
ferent supervisory groups? 


. To what extent should a principal give 


attention to the special supervisory service 
rendered to teachers in his building? 


. How much responsibility should be given 


to assistants who give supervisory service 
for the supervisors? 


. What supervisory tasks should be placed 


in charge of the teachers of the special 
department? 


. What should constitute the training pro- 


gram of an assistant supervisor who is the 
representative of the supervisor within the 
building? 


. What factors should determine the amount 


of assistance given to each supervisory de- 
partment? 

How much time is a supervisor justified in 
giving to the selection of textbooks, mate- 
rials, recommending equipment, selecting 
teachers, etc.? 

To what extent can the special fields fol- 
low similar supervisory programs? 
What are the factors that determine the 
amount of supervisory service to be ren- 
dered to a given building? 

What factors determine the kind of super- 
visory itinerary and time schedule which 
the supervisor should use? 

What are the factors that determine the 
character of supervisory service needed, as 
inspection, research, training, and admin- 
istration ? 

To what extent should special departments 
conduct joint projects with other special 
fields or the fundamental fields? 

What provision is made for the exchange 
of professional ideas among supervisors! 
How can we organize the special super- 
visory force for the purpose of relating 
work to other departments not under spe- 
cial supervision ? 

What can be done to facilitate the articu- 
lation of supervisory activities in the city 
as a whole? 


These questions had to be answered in 
order that the significance of the findings 
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of the survey could be determined, and the 
discussions which ensued resulted in the 
setting up of a definite program of study 
of four specific problems which apparently 
were in greatest need of study. These four 
problems were: 

Bulletins and courses of study 

The responsibility of the principal for in- 

struction in the special field 

The articulation of supervisory activities 

Methods used in training teachers to use new 

materials and to enrich old materials 

The supervisors were given choice as to 
which problems they wished to study and 
as to contributions they wished to make. 
As several of the departments were in the 
midst of curriculum construction, the su- 
pervisors decided to study the problems in 
the following order: 

1. Development of bulletins and courses of 

study 

2. Study of methods used in training teachers 

3. The articulation of supervisory activi- 

ties 

4. Study of the responsibility of the princi- 

pal for instruction in the special fields 

Step III, then, was the study of the 
development of bulletins and courses of 
study. Organization and content, adapta- 
tio to needs of pupils and teachers, 
changes in the present course of study, and 
a program for enrichment were the factors 
controlling the consideration of the prob- 
lem. 

The study resulted in the preparation of 
a suggestive guide to help in the program 
of curriculum development, and also, in 
the establishment of correct relationship 
between the special departments and the 
curriculum revision department. 

Step IV was the study of the supervisory 
activities used in training teachers in serv- 
ice. A supervisory survey was conducted 
for recording only those activities which 
took place within a building visit. The sur- 
vey was divided into four parts: 
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1. Activities previous to the supervisory visit 
to classrooms 
2. Activities taking place in the classroom 
3. Other activities 
4. Report of status and needs as noted dur- 
ing visit to building 
Special forms were provided for report- 
ing the classroom activities. The reports 
were discussed by the supervisory group. 
They showed clearly that a program of 
practice and evaluation of supervisory ac- 
tivities was needed. An experimental pro- 
gram was decided upon. 
Step V was this experimental program to 
be tried out by the special supervisors. The 
program was based upon five assumptions: 


1. Variation in supervisory attack is stimu- 
lating. 

2. All supervision in order to be effective 
must be based upon pupil and teacher 
needs. 

3. The training of principals is an integral 
part of special supervision. 

4. If special supervisors are to function and 
maintain their places as experts, it follows 
that they must be authorities in the objec- 
tives and technics of supervision in: their 
special fields and, at the same time, they 
must lead in the organization of the serv- 
ice rendered to the schools. 

5. The desirable program is one in which the 
principal assumes the responsibility for 
carrying on the work in the special fields 
and calling on the supervisor for assistance 
where help is needed. 


The supervisors were provided with a 
list of twelve supervisory activities, divided 
into five groups. Each was asked to plan 
and try out, in buildings of his own selec- 
tion, one activity from each of the five 
groups. The experimental work was di- 
vided into four groups according to the 
organization of teachers within each de- 
partment: 


Group 1 Teachers of special subjects 
Group 2 Teachers of elementary grades 
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who teach all subjects including 
the special subjects 

Teachers new to Minneapolis 
Special groups whose work is un- 
der the direction of a supervisor 
or director 

Reports of the experimental activities 
were presented to the supervisory group as 
a whole. These reports showed that the 
‘‘try-out’’ programs had become valuable 
training programs for both supervisors and 
principals, resulting in greater interest and 
better understanding of the problems in- 
volved in the supervision of the special 
subjects. 

Step VI was the formulation of a state- 
ment of the major functions of the super- 
visor and principal in the special subjects. 
This statement is the result of a combined 
report of three groups of people working 
independently. The three groups were: a 
supervisors’ committee, selected by the su- 
pervisory group; a principals’ committee, 
selected by the Principals’ Forum; and an 
administrative committee, including the 
superintendent of schools, the superin- 
tendent’s assistant, and the director of 
administrative research. The combined re- 
port was discussed and revised by the 
supervisors’ committee, the principals’ 
committee, and the professional committee 
of the principals. 

The report reads as follows: 


Group 3 
Group 4 


The primary function of a school is to de- 
velop the whole child to meet successfully the 
problems that confront him. The object is one 
through many; all agencies and departments 
must act as one if this single aim is to be 
achieved. Even the combined information, 
thought, and experience of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents are not enough 
to determine satisfactorily what shall be done 
and how it shall be done. 
division among departments. The administra- 
tion of the supervisory program must be a 
wisely adjusted unit through which all groups, 
including teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
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superintendents, contribute those things in 
which they are specialists. In the organization 
each department has its own peculiar functions 
and responsibilities; and in general there is no 
higher or lower. Side by side all labor for the 
welfare of the child in school. With this postu- 
late, we endeavor to state the functions of prin- 
cipals and supervisors. 

I. A supervisor is a representative of the 
Superintendent of Schools, assigned to a special 
field of instruction. He should be an expert 
in his peculiar domain, and assume definite 
functions and responsibilities. 

It shall be the responsibility of supervisors 
to formulate or modify courses of study to meet 
new demands in their particular departments. 
Whenever deemed necessary, manuals shall be 
prepared including materials and procedures of 
instruction. These shall be made with the coun- 
sel and under the technical direction of the 
Department of Curriculum Revision and In- 
structional Research. Technics for developing 
courses of study shall be organized so as to in- 
clude the contributions of groups within the 
schools and suggestions emanating from other 
sources. The finished course of study will be 
the combined contributions of those participat- 
ing in the undertaking, approved by a repre- 
sentative codrdinating committee, selected from 
the school corps by the superintendent. 

II. A. Supervision has for its first purpose 
improvement of instruction. Included among 
the procedures which will effect this improve- 
ment are: 1. observation of a teacher’s pro- 
cedures in class and subsequent evaluation; 
2. examination of pupils’ work; 3. demonstra- 
tion lessons; 4. conferences with the principal; 
5. teachers’ meetings. The method to be used 
will be determined by a conference between 
principal and supervisor. 

B. A wise use of the supervisor’s strength 
and time will indicate a combination of many 
methods of supervision. 

C. The interpretation of the course of study 
shall rest with the supervisor. 

D. After a visit to a building, the supervisor 
shall discuss with the principal the conditions 
in the building; this discussion will include an 
evaluation of the teaching observed and a sug- 
gested program for its improvement. 











Ill. A supervisor shall visit all buildings 
within the city each year. This necessitates a 
definite itinerary for a part of the time. The 
remaining time shall be open, in order that he 
may respond to calls from principals and dis- 
tribute his efforts to schools on the basis of 
assistance needed. 

IV. A supervisor shall render judgments to 
the superintendent regarding the technical ef- 
ficiency of the teachers in his special field. 

A principal is a representative of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, assigned as chief admin- 
istrator and supervisor in his school. He should 
be an expert in general methods of supervision. 
The preparation of a course of study shall be 
under the direction of the Department of Cur- 
riculum Revision and Instructional Research. 
Principals and teachers who have made note- 
vorthy contributions to the general methods of 
instruction, or to the work of a particular de- 
partment shall be called into conference. Each 
course of study shall be the result of the com- 
bined judgment of teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents. 

Following adoption of a course of study by 
the Superintendent of Schools, a principal shall 
follow it in prescribing work in the special fields 
to the teachers in his building. Only when for 
purposes of adjustment and experiment it has 
been agreed upon by principal and supervisor, 
shall modifications of a course of study or of 
procedures be introduced into any school. 

While a principal should be qualified to deter- 
mine to what extent a course of study should 
be used in his school, any adaptation shall be 
made only after consultation with and approval 
of the supervisor. 

A principal is responsible for the appraisal 
of teachers in his building. In the case of 
teachers of special subjects, he shall act as ad- 
viser to the supervisor of the department. In 
the general field his judgment, modified by the 
opinions of supervisors, shall be expressed in a 
fnal appraisal to the Superintendent of Schools. 
In ease of transfer to another building, the 
principal shall submit a definite appraisal of a 
teacher to the Superintendent. 

In so far as possible, principals will be con- 
sulted concerning teachers to be assigned to 
their buildings. However, it should be remem- 
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bered that a teacher may have to be transferred 
at any time, so that teachers cannot be selected 
for an individual school, but for the schools of 
Minneapolis. 

Other outcomes besides this definite out- 
lining of the functions of supervision re- 
sulted from the study of supervisory 
problems. Chief among these was the or- 
ganization of the Minneapolis Council of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
indicative of the changed attitude of the 
special supervisors toward the part that 
special supervision should play in the gen- 
eral scheme of supervision of instruction. 

The object of this Council, as stated in 
its constitution, ‘‘shall be to promote the 
professional growth of its members; to 
facilitate the articulation of all supervisory 
activities of the Board of Education ; to co- 
operate with other professional bodies; and 
to engage in such activities as would ad- 
vance the welfare of the public school sys- 
tem of Minneapolis and the interests of 
the members of this council.’’ The prob- 
lem before this group now is the problem 
of the program for the gifted child. 

The unity of purpose toward supervision 
which this council sponsors has fostered 
efforts toward joint projects by special de- 
partments with other special departments. 
Thus the problem of handedness was stud- 
ied by the departments of speech correction 
and handwriting together. Another prob- 
lem, involving the study of rhythm in rela- 
tion to sensori-motor learning, affects the 
work not only in music but also in physical 
education and handwriting. Problems of 
children’s posture are the concern of both 
physical education and handwriting de- 
partments. A joint project of a special 
department with a fundamental field of in- 
struction is that of the treatment of hand- 
writing as a part of the language activities 
of the primary grades. 

The function of inspection has changed 
from unannounced observation and evalua- 
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tion of lessons, solely, to include the use 
of standardized tests, diagnostic tests, 
check tests, and records and reports of 
progress. 

The exercise of the research function has 
come to be included in each department. 
Illustrative of this is the case study of chil- 
dren’s handwriting difficulties in writing 
activities both in and out of school. The 
study was carried on over a period of four 
years, and actively engaged in, wholly or in 
part, by the children, teachers, and prin- 
cipals of thirty schools. The results of this 
study were developed into a sequence of 
diagnostic charts, showing the most com- 
mon types of handwriting defects with 
their causes, and providing corrective prac- 
tice based upon the children’s daily written 
work. Three handwriting scales were de- 
veloped at the same time as standards of 
attainment, at as many grade levels to care 
for differences in degrees of physical con- 
trol due to age. Another illustration is the 
study of pupil and teacher needs conducted 
by the home economics department of the 
actual activities engaged in by the girl of 
today in her home as well as the activities 
she would like to engage in were she 
allowed a choice. 

Teacher training and guidance activities 
have changed from the mere announced 
visits of demonstration type to include 
services on call based upon teacher and 
pupil needs as determined by the use of 
supervisory check lists. These check lists 
include criteria for evaluating the strength 
and weakness of the work of the pupils and 
teacher. A principals’ supervisory criteria 
of this kind in the nature study depart- 
ment has resulted in such an increase in 
‘on call’’ service that it is impossible for 
the department to keep up with its calls, 
especially at certain seasons of the year. On 
call services also include the need of special 
help in a fundamental field. For example, 
the help of the drawing department is solic- 


ited in carrying out projects on Indians, 
transportation, map making, ete. Other 
‘fon call’’ services sometimes result from 
the direct challenge of inspection activities, 
One such eall resulted in the formulation 
of a definite handwriting program for the 
large number of high school students who 
do not elect work in the departments which 
provide special training in handwriting. 
The function of training also includes a 
program for teachers new to the city. All 
supervisors codperate with the supervisors 
directly in charge of new teachers in con- 
centrating their efforts particularly upon 
this group during the first month of school. 
Exhibits of work depicting successful 
teaching methods form another unit of the 
training program. These exhibits are kept 
alive throughout the year. An interchange 
of service of one department with another 
eliminates duplication of efforts. Lastly, 
but as important as any of the other units 
of the training pi zram, is the contact be- 
tween the supervisor and the parent-teacher 
organization. 

It is impossible, in closing this discussion 
of the functions of the special supervisors, 
to refrain from contrasting the present-day 
trends with these definitions of supervision 
which the supervisors actually found in 
three old courses of study: 

‘‘The business of a supervisor is to cast 
a genial influence over his schools, but 
otherwise he is not to interfere with the 
work.’’ Today it is the business of the 
supervisor to see that the child may have 
the happiness that comes from the success- 
ful solutions of his problems, and the satis- 
faction that comes from the knowledge that 
he is growing. 

‘‘Supervision is taking a broad view, the 
general view, and seeing the back and mid- 
dle grounds as well as the foreground with 
its details. Supervision is the vision in 
the old and beautiful sense of seeing things 
invisible.’? Today supervision is ‘‘taking 
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SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES IN HANDWRITING 


the broad and general view’’ of education 
not by ‘‘seeing things invisible,’’ but by 
definitely helping teachers to integrate all 
subjects of instruction. 

“The supervisor, in relation to the schol- 
arship of his schools, is as a traveler going 
into a far country to earn wages and to 
bring back treasures from its vast stores 
of wealth. In relation to the children and 
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youth, the supervisor is as a pioneer going 
into a great wilderness of primeval forests 
to make there a home of civilization. In 
relation to the schools, the supervisor is as 
a sea captain of the medieval times upon a 
chartless sea.’’ Today the supervisor is 
the expert stimulating and directing agent 
of a scientifically charted program toward 
a specifically determined goal. 


SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES INVOLVED IN INTEGRATING 
HANDWRITING INSTRUCTION?! 


Lena A. SHAW 


Assistant Director of Language Education, Detroit, Michigan 


Supervision consists of those activities 
which assist the teacher to improve her 
instruction in the classroom. The types of 
activities to be carried on by the super- 
visor, although common in all subjects and 
in all cities, will vary with the type of edu- 
cational philosophy and the administrative 
organization of the system. 

In Detroit the activities of the classroom 
are planned to assist the individual to live 
in a democracy as a contributing member 
in his social group. Our administrative 
policy places upon the principal the respon- 
sibility for all activities within his build- 
ing, including supervision. There are 
fifteen district principals whose functions 
are not only administrative in nature but 
also include responsibility for instruction 
ina district, which may include ten or more 
schools as well as the one for which the 
district principal is directly responsible. 

The special supervisor is concerned with 
furnishing leadership in instruction, so 
that pupils may make the greatest growth 
through classroom experiences. Such lead- 


ership is established through: (1) the 
preparation and selection of instructional 
materials and activities which make up the 
curriculum; (2) the experimental try-out 
of materials, the evaluation of methods of 
instruction, and the carrying on of other 
pieces of research work related to the prob- 
lem of improving instruction; (3) the ren- 
dering of service to teachers, principals, 
and community, as well as to members of 
the administrative staff in carrying out the 
instructional policy set up. Thus it will 
be seen that the supervisor needs to be not 
only a specialist in his own subject, but 
also a specialist in child psychology. 

The function, therefore, of the special 
supervisor is to supply a course of study, 
recommend methods, techniques, devices, 
and checks by means of which the principal 
and the teacher may be assisted in meeting 
the needs of individual pupils who come 
under their direction. Since principals are 
concerned with all subjects, bulletins and 
results of studies are presented to district 
principals at various intervals to keep them 


*An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Los Angeles, 


June 29, 1931, 
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keenly alert to instructional problems of 
the various subjects. They, in turn, 
interpret these to the principals of the 
schools in their respective districts. Each 
principal of a building is responsible for 
carrying through the program with his own 
staff of teachers. Thus he can integrate 
the work of the various departments so 
that teachers can make use of, in all sub- 
jects, the methods and technique of a par- 
ticular subject. 

The district principals receive their 
training through demonstration lessons 
and material prepared by the special su- 
pervisor. After such training and presen- 
tation of material, the responsibility for 
instruction within the various districts rest 
with the respective district principals and 
in turn with each individual principal. 

Until two years ago, there were special 
teachers of handwriting in each of the 
platoon schools in Detroit. .A change in 
administrative policy placed handwriting 
instruction with the home room teacher. 
This change in policy presented the prob- 
lem of acquainting the large number of 
home room teachers with the handwriting 
classroom instructional program. 

In order to do this, the purpose of hand- 
writing instruction was considered. Hand- 
writing is not an isolated subject in which 
to acquire skill. It is used in all subjects. 
Pupils are aware of the various uses and 
are capable of judging the purposes for 
which writing is used, such as note taking, 
which they themselves expect to read, or 
composition writing, which they expect 
others to read. Teachers and principals 
have become conscious of this close co- 
operation with society. 


HANDWRITING MATERIAL 


The course of study (Standard Practice 
Tests in Handwriting for Grades 3B-8A) 
was prepared and used experimentally first 
by a group of twenty-six teachers, then 
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with the teachers in forty-four schools, 
The results obtained were better than those 
of matched schools that used the old 
method. Consequently, the new course has 
been used city-wide over a period of years 
with accruing modifications and improve. 
ments. Throughout the course emphasis js 
placed upon (1) desire on the part of the 
pupil to learn to write well, (2) knowledge 
of the degree to which he is successful, and 
(3) a conscious attitude on the part of the 
pupil toward making his writing easily 
read (quality, 60 or better, Ayres Scale) 
at a rate of 70 or more letters per minute 
by the end of the sixth grade. 

For the purpose of aiding teachers and 
pupils to appraise their work, a handwrit- 
ing scale was constructed. The scale con- 
sists of eight specimens of pupils’ writing, 
ranging from very poor to very good, 
selected from the material used in con- 
structing the scale. 

To aid teachers to score more uniformly, 
a set of samples of pupils’ handwriting was 
prepared. <A suggestive procedure for its 
use among teachers was also prepared. 
Principals have made extensive use of this 
material to improve scoring ability among 
teachers. The special supervisor has as- 
sisted in replying to principals’ requests 
in cases where noticeable differences in 
teachers’ scorings have occurred by rescor- 
ing particular sets of papers. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Demonstration lessons in grades in the 
elementary schools have been a means of 
acquainting district principals and princi- 
pals with classroom methods and proce 
dures involved in the handwriting course 
of study. This plan further offers oppor- 
tunity to observe the teacher’s treatment 
of handwriting problems involved in indi- 
vidual differences among children such as 
visual ability, motor ability, and adapt 
ability. 
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SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES IN HANDWRITING 


The relationship of the general method 
of the principles of learning used in all 
skill subjects, such as in arithmetic and in 
spelling, is considered. In effective hand- 
writing practice the general method is: 
(1) discovery of some error or irregularity 
to correct by comparison with the pattern 
letters or sample; (2) reproduction of the 
corrected form under consideration; (3) 
practice until the corrected form is auto- 
matic, the imperfect form having been dis- 
carded; and (4) use of the corrected form 
in spelling and other work. 

Thus principals are shown how teachers 
may aid pupils to discover errors in letter 
formation and irregularities in slant, spac- 
ing, ete. Just as misspellings in written 
work and errors in arithmetic are analyzed 
to correct the process involved and to ac- 
quire mastery for the corrected phase, just 
s0 should errors in handwriting be treated. 

In accordance with the general policy of 
supervision in Detroit, most visits to the 
schools are made upon the call of the prin- 
cipal and upon the initiative of the super- 
visor for study of classroom needs. Upon 
visits in the elementary schools, the prin- 
cipal usually accompanies the supervisor 
and observes an upper grade (6B or 6A), 
a middle grade (4B or 3A), and a lower 
grade (2B or 1A). Thus a cross section of 
the school is considered. In some cases the 
principal selects the better teacher and at 
other times the average and poorer teach- 
ers are selected to visit. This procedure 
acquaints the principal with a means of 
helping other teachers in their classroom 
work and indicates the various grade levels 
of teaching. 

Bulletins are sent out periodically for 
principals’ and teachers’ use for stimula- 
tion and for special emphasis while work- 
ing with the course of study. Such mate- 
tial includes : 

1. Suggestions for improvement in letter 

formation. 
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2. Suggestions to aid in finding defects 
in handwriting. 

3. Suggestive aids for improving writing 
irregularities. 

4. Suggestive aids for improving posi- 
tion while writing. 

5. Interpretation of rate of handwriting. 

6. Suggestive tests to determine status of 
class, school, and district. 

7. Results of studies. 

8. Results of progress in course of study 
material. 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


A special test was given November 9, 
1930, in all grades—1A through 8A—to 
determine the status of handwriting abil- 
ity. Each district principal was asked to 
send to the department the test papers of 
one school of highest intelligence rating, 
one of average, and one of the lowest abil- 
ity rating. The study involved forty-two 
schools and 29,521 pupils. Thus a cross 
section of the city was used. The results 
showed that quality of handwriting had 
improved considerably since the general 
survey in 1927, with a slight gain in rate. 
It also indicated that the quality of writing 
was not being seriously affected by the 
change in organization due to the increased 
interest and efforts of principals and in 
part to the carry-over of the work of the 
special teachers. 

A second study was made of the special 
test results of the ten schools of highest 
intelligence, of the ten of average intelli- 
gence, and of the lowest ten. The results 
indicated that there were many good 
writers in all three groups, as well as many 
poor writers, even though some difference 
in general ability was indicated by the 
various groups as a whole. 

These results were presented to the dis- 
trict principals, who made extensive use to 
discover weak spots in their respective dis- 
tricts. The individual principal made com- 
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parisons with the city and corresponding 
general intelligence level groups. Each 
teacher compared the results of her classes 
with those of the city and with those of 
various ability groups. 

An experiment to determine the effect of 
visual aids in improving positions while 
writing and to determine the relationship 
of such aids to quality and rate of writing 
was conducted. One day each week was 
spent in formal drill work with the use of 
slides by one group and by teacher presen- 
tation with another group. The results 
showed an appreciable gain in quality for 
the two groups, with a small gain in rate. 
Sitting erect with both arms entirely on the 
desk contributed effectively to good writ- 
ing. 

A newly prepared handwriting ‘‘ Alpha- 
bet’’ booklet was used experimentally in 
3B, 4A, and 6A classes in three schools 
during the semester of February to June, 
1931. The teachers concerned are aiding 
in the use and revision of this material. 

The special supervisor has responded to 
requests of principals to hold small meet- 


ings of teachers within buildings, to visit 
particular teachers, to have demonstration 
lessons, to check both pupils’ and teachers’ 
scoring. 

In the junior high or intermediate and 
the high schools in Detroit the special su- 
pervisor shares the responsibility for super- 
vision of instruction with the head of the 
English department, as well as with the 
principal and department in the school. 
Meetings have been held with the heads of 
the English departments in both types of 
schools for the purpose of stimulating and 
promoting acceptable handwriting among 
pupils. Handwriting Clubs have been 
formed in many schools to further stimu- 
late better handwriting. 

By means of these various activities, 
principals and other administrative officers 
have become keenly alert to handwriting 
instructional problems, progress, attain- 
ments, and other activities ; they have given 
these problems their personal attention; 
and they have been better able to aid the 
classroom teacher in the improvement of 
handwriting instruction. 
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THE BEGINNING TEACHER AND THE SUPERVISOR! 


Kate V. Worrorp 


Laurens, South Carolina 


Supervision as a school function devel- 
oped from the efforts of the school to make 
the work of the classroom teacher more ef- 
fective. Supervisors consequently developed 
as appendages to the public school system 
and they exist today solely for the purpose 
of helping the teachers under their super- 
vision to reach their maximum degree of 
efficiency. Prior to 1900 the superinten- 
dent and the supervisor were nearly always 
synonymous terms. Supervision, possible 
under such conditions, was done in the left- 
over time of the busy superintendent of 
schools. The service was not very expert. 
Supervision in those early days, according 
to Miss Heyl of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, was to ‘‘cast a genial 
atmosphere over the schoolroom.’’ The 
superintendent probably considered his 
duty done when he was able to keep every- 
body in good humor and things running 
smoothly. Although this aim far missed 
the mark as measured by our present con- 
ception of supervision, the superintendent 
of those early days hit upon a fundamental 
truth, namely, the happy adjustment of the 
teacher to her task as teacher and as citi- 
zen of the community in which she found 
her work. 

Supervision as we now interpret it is 
more than teacher adjustment. It is con- 
cerned primarily with the teaching-learn- 
ing process in a school situation. The 
supervisor and teacher as well as the 
learner are integral parts in this vital 
learning process. Like the teacher, the 
supervisor must know much of the learn- 
ing process, subject matter, child nature, 


the needs of modern society and the edu- 
cational experiences necessary to meet those 
needs. However, she must go beyond 
teacher requirements. She must know the 
teachers under her supervision. She will 
realize that it is impossible to treat all 
teachers alike, just as she knows it is im- 
possible to treat all children alike. Each 
teacher is an individual problem requiring 
careful study to bring out the best teach- 
ing. 

The beginning teacher will create a spe- 
cial problem for the supervisor. The prob- 
lem will be relative, depending upon the 
professional training of the beginning 
teacher. If she is well trained, the task 
will be easier. The beginning teacher in 
the country school is, everything being 
equal, pretty apt to be a poorly trained 
teacher. Facts are inadequate to prove this, 
but, according to a recent study made by 
the National Council for the Study of Edu- 
cation, the median teacher in a one-room 
country school is a young woman 23 years 
of age who has had from 16 to 18 hours of 
education beyond the four years of high 
school work. This professional training 
was secured in a high school training class, 
normal school, or state teachers college. 
Her length of service is three years. If 
the median country teacher of a one-room 
school is so poorly prepared, the chances 
are against the beginner having anything 
like adequate preparation for her task. 

Consequently the rural supervisor, faced 
with the necessity of considering the possi- 
bilities of her work in the light of the 
training and experience of the people with 


*An address delivered before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at Los 


Angeles, June 30, 1931. 
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whom she is associated, must recognize that 
her duty is a double one. Her teachers are 
apt to be beginners. They usually lack 
proper preparation. The median begin- 
ning teacher in America is a country 
teacher. There has been no national study 
made to substantiate this statement, but 
surveys of New York, Utah, Texas, and 
other states indicate that such a statement, 
if these states be taken as samplings, is true. 
Our own experiences tell us it is true. 
Rural administrators have been pointing 
out for years the danger in the procedure 
of American education whereby the un- 
trained teacher must serve her apprentice- 
ship in an extremely difficult situation, 
namely, the rural school where the load is 
heaviest, the responsibility is greatest, and 
the chance of proper supervision is small. 
Not only does this practice reap an unfortu- 
nate harvest where children are concerned, 
it is very bad business for the American 
teacher. In these formative professional 
years when she needs most the sympathetic 
counsel and advice of the supervisor, she 
stands the least chance in her school life 
of getting it. 

From a recent study made by Gaumnitz, 
we learn that for each supervisor or prin- 
cipal in country schools there are 33.1 
teachers, 16.1 schools, and.907 pupils. For 
each city school supervisor or principal 
there are 16.1 teachers, 1.2 schools, and 
558 pupils. The beginning teacher in the 
country has a little less than half the 
chance to secure proper supervision that 
the teacher has who finds her first service 
in an urban situation. The supervisor may 
be of inestimable value here to the begin- 
ning teacher. While the teacher is young, 
ambitious, and open to suggestions, the wise 
supervisor will point out to her the oppor- 
tunities and her responsibility to the pro- 
fession is seizing these responsibilities for 
growth in service. States call this service 
by varying names: study centers, reading 
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circles, summer schools; whatever their 
names, the aim is nearly always the same 
—the desire on the part of the state to 
encourage the teacher to grow while she js 
serving. 

Immediate help may often be secured 
within the school system for the beginning 
teacher by providing as often as possible an 
opportunity to see the proper technique in 
teaching demonstrated by well-trained, ex- 
perienced teachers. Rural supervisors have 
found this procedure to be one of the best 
methods of bringing out immediate im- 
provement in teaching. Whole states have 
followed this procedure with excellent re- 
sults. The helping teacher plan of New 
Jersey and the zone plan of supervision in 
North Carolina are outstanding examples 
of the excellencies involved in this tech- 
nique for bringing immediate: direction to 
the beginning teacher. 

R. L. West, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education for New Jersey, had this to say 
of the helping teacher at a conference of 
supervisors of the Northeastern States 
held in New York City in April, 1928: 

‘‘In the past practically all of these 
beginners have been in school under the 
supervision of helping teachers. It has 
been remarkable to see the improvement 
which these girls have made in two or three 
years and to know what the helping teach- 
ers have been able to do to inculcate in 
them the latest methods of teaching. In 
fact, this has been so prominent that we 
have often said that the helping teacher 
system in New Jersey is, in effect, a travel- 
ling normal school giving a training dur- 
ing the first four or five years which is 
quite comparable to the training which 
would be received by those attending a nor- 
mal school.’’ 

As excellent, however, as is the procedure 
of the supervisor in giving professional 
training to the beginner, the supervisor 
should ever attempt to keep a nice balance 
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here for the over-emphasis on method. 
There has been a decided swing in the 
past few years in the preservice and 
in-service training of teachers on the 
side of methods of teaching. We are be- 
ginning to realize, however, that technique 
in teaching avails little if the teacher does 
not know the subject which she proposes 
to teach. Old-fashioned or not, we hold it 
fundamental that no teacher can teach 
what she does not know. No matter how 
skilled a teacher may be in the technique of 
arithmetic, for instance, she cannot teach 
that subject, mentally counting on her 
fingers. The multiplication table is still an 
educational chore—and a disagreeable one 
—in spite of our efforts to make the pro- 
cedure pleasant by the technique of teach- 
ing it in a pageant and turning it into 
rhymes. 

The wise supervisor, while helping the 
beginner with methods, will also encourage 
her to master her subject. She will furnish 
her with working materials to help her 
with the mastery of this weakness in her 
training. The supervisor’s responsibility 
does not end, however, with helping the 
teacher in her professional growth. Not 
only should she be able to discuss and 
remedy weaknesses, she should discuss and 
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magnify the strong points of the begin- 
ning teacher. The beginning teacher will 
have many of them, and the supervisor 
offers her the opportunity, and in the rural 
school usually the only one, of professional 
appreciation of good work well done. The 
rural community, as a general rule, judges 
the beginning teacher by her social graces, 
her ability to get along with pupils and 
patrons. Her leadership and personal 
qualities rank high with the community. 
The supervisor, however, will recognize her 
professional ability, and will see that this 
achievement receives a high degree of satis- 
faction through a proper amount of praise 
and reward. 

Finally, the supervisor will recognize 
that the responsibility in this learning proc- 
ess is a shared responsibility. If normal 
children stumble, falter, and fail in the 
learning process, then three people—the 
pupil, the teacher, and the supervisor— 
have stumbled, faltered, and failed. If 
children find the learning process a normal 
and joyous experience, then three people 
have succeeded. They have achieved mas- 
tery over the day’s work, which ultimately 
means—for pupil, teacher, and super- 
visor, if pursued far enough—mastery in 
life. 
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EXTENSION TEACHING AS AN AGENCY IN SUPERVISION 


B. R. SHOWALTER 


Professor of Elementary Education and Supervision, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


FOREWORD 


During the past six years the writer has 
been Director of the Extension Teaching 
Division of his institution. The fact that 
a large number of classes for teachers are 
formed each year has given him a chance 
to make the arrangements for the cases 
which afford the basis of this presentation 
of a too-frequently neglected opportunity 
in supervision. 

The object of supervision is to secure 
more effective instruction in the classroom. 
There are many lines of activity through 
which this may be brought about. It is the 
purpose of this article to discuss one of the 
agencies which is always mentioned but 
seldom in sufficient detail, even in lengthy 
treatises dealing with supervision, to make 
clear its potential contribution to improved 
instruction. 

Extension teaching has been carried on 
for many years in this country by colleges 
and universities. Rather generally the 
courses offered have been academic in char- 
acter. Those who took them did so for the 
cultural values they embraced, and for the 
credit they gave toward securing a college 
degree. In so far as breadth of education 
makes for better teaching, such courses had 
some value as agencies of supervision. 

Schools of education, normal schools, 
and teachers’ colleges were not far be- 
hind their academic brethren in entering 
the extension teaching field. Because of 
their specialized interests, the courses 
which they offered were largely profes- 
sional in character. Almost uniformly 
they were identical with those given on the 
campus. Scholastic tradition, which 


guards with jealous care the giving of 
credit toward graduation, made this neces- 
sary, for those who took the work were in- 
terested in earning credits which they 
could use in securing their diplomas or de- 
grees. Even so, such study had value in 
improving instruction to the extent that it 
raised the professional training of those 
who took the work. 

Extension courses for teachers which 
merely duplicate those that are given on 
the campus, however effective they may be, 
ignore the splendid possibilities for growth 
which the setting offers. This is especially 
true of the professional or applied subjects. 
On the campus the study is, of necessity, 
largely theoretical in character. Since the 
members of the class have no opportunity 
to carry out the procedures they study, 
their activities are given to learning about 
how to do things. There tends to develop, 
in consequence, a gap between theory and 
practice which causes such work to lose 
much of its value. Demonstration schools 
and practice teaching close this gap very 
imperfectly. However earnest the effort to 
duplicate actual teaching conditions may 
be, such efforts fall short of the situations 
met by the teacher in her daily work in 
her own classroom. It is so much easier 
to control the variables. In presenting a 
demonstration lesson, hours may be spent 
in preparing to secure the desired results. 
This the teacher on the job cannot possibly 
do without neglecting other things which 
also demand attention. Practice teaching 
is limited to one or two subjects and the 
amount of time given to them far exceeds 
the time available when the teacher is 
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actually in service. These difficulties are 
inherent in the situation. It is question- 
able whether they could be overcome save 
by establishing an apprentice system of 
teacher-training. 

Extension teaching offers unique oppor- 
tunities for giving professional courses of 
marked value in raising the level of teach- 
ing effectiveness. The fact that those en- 
rolled are teaching at the time affords an 
opportunity to make the work ‘‘practical’’ 
to an extent that can never be realized on 
the campus. Procedures which must be 
considered only theoretically there can, in 
extension, be tried out by each teacher in 
her own classroom. Her experiences afford 
an effective basis for intelligent discussion 
in the meetings which follow. The instruc- 
tor is able to give suggestions and guidance 
which will enable the teacher to correct the 
mistakes she may have made. Through it 
all she learns how to adapt her procedures 
to the practical situations which she en- 
counters while actually teaching. She 
learns that the theories studied are merely 
guiding principles that call for modifica- 
tion and adjustment of her procedures in 
order that she may secure the results for 
which she seeks. Because she is teaching, 
and therefore faces real situations, she is 
alert to those things that promise to give 
specific help in meeting her daily problems. 

These possibilities, while they are inher- 
ent in the situation, are realized only when 
the instructor is free to seek them, and is 
sufficiently master of his art to attain them. 
It is not surprising that schools in which 
the academic tradition reigns supreme 
should be unwilling to sanction deviations 
from the courses which are given on the 
campus. It is surprising, however, that 


this has been true in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. One might expect that schools 
which emphasize the concept that the 
teacher’s great task is to teach children, 
not subjects, would apply that principle to 
their own activities more extensively than 
they have done. This is all the more 
surprising when one considers the varia- 
tions which exist, in both content and 
method, in the work of different members 
of the same department and, forsooth, in 
the work of the same instructor from year 
to year. When these are considered, one 
cannot help wondering whether it is the 
rulings by standardizing bodies or the in- 
ertia of those who do the teaching which is 
responsible for the failure to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities presented. 

Those who teach in our institutions of 
higher learning, whether they be academic 
or professional in character, are jealous of 
the rights of academic freedom. This is 
true in even the most highly organized de- 
partments. The instructor in charge of a 
given course usually has the final word con- 
cerning all save the larger issues of content 
and method, and in the determination of 
these he plays the major réle. These facts 
lend increased weight to the conclusion 
that, wherever it is desired, it is possible 
to utilize the opportunities offered when 
professional courses for teachers are given 
in extension. Detailed accounts of a num- 
ber of cases in which this was done will 
clarify the issue. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION THROUGH A 
COURSE IN MEASUREMENT 


In one center the superintendent and 
his teachers wanted a course in ‘‘ Tests and 
Measurement in Education.’’ It was the 


*It is only fair to point out the fact that this close conformity to the campus program is due in 
part to mistakes made in the early days of extension teaching. It sometimes happened that college 
credit was given for work which conformed neither in academic requirements nor in hours of class 
attendance to commonly accepted standards. In the effort to rescue this valuable form of educa- 
tional service from disrepute, rulings were established which have fostered the condition that is 


being criticized. 
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feeling of the group that the value of their 
work would be enhanced by such a study. 
Money was available for the purchase of 
test material for use in the schools. 
Through the course the teachers wanted to 
learn, not only about standardized tests, 
but also how to use them and to interpret 
their results so that they might furnish 
guidance in doing more effective teaching. 
In other words, this group wanted more 
than a conventional course in educational 
measurement. An instructor was found 
who saw and rose to the challenge of the 
situation. 

The first meeting was devoted largely to 
a general discussion of the field of educa- 
tional measurement and the specific prob- 
lems involved in realizing the desires of 
the group. It was decided that a brief 
period should be given to an intensive 
study of the general theory and practice in 
measurement. While this was being car- 
ried on, the superintendent and his teach- 
ers were to make a study of the local situa- 
tion in their teachers’ meetings in order to 
determine as well as they could the subject 
matter fields in which they wished to do 
their laboratory work. (The instructor 
could have told them in advance what these 
would be, but did not, for obvious reasons. ) 
It was agreed that these fields would be 
given chief consideration, although the 
others were not to be neglected. It was 
felt that the mastery of the techniques and 
procedures in these subjects would lead to 
generalizations which could be utilized by 
the group another year in its own use of 
tests not studied intensively with the 
instructor. 

At the close of the introductory period 
of study the second phase was entered 
upon. After group conferences and con- 
sultation with the instructor, it was de- 
cided that some measure of the intelligence 
of the children should be secured, and that 
the chief attention should be given to 


measurement in reading and language. 
Some of the money available for the pur. 
chase of testing material was used in secur. 
ing samples of all of the better tests and 
measurements in these fields. At the sug- 
gestion of the instructor the students had 
pooled their funds for textbooks, so that a 
number of the best books dealing with 
measurement were available. This was 
done so that a wide range of authoritative 
treatment of the subject might be had. 

The class took up first its study of intel- 
ligence testing and the problems involved 
in utilizing the results secured. In conse- 
quence certain standardized tests were se- 
lected for use in the schools. These were 
secured and the children were tested after 
the teachers had been drilled in their ad- 
ministration. Rightly or not, the instruc- 
tor considered this activity sufficiently im- 
portant to justify his presence as super- 
visor. Since the scoring of objective tests 
is always onerous, the instructor devoted a 
class period to teaching the class a method 
of codperative scoring which he had found 
to be a great time-saver, as well as a means 
of insuring more accurate, impartial scor- 
ing. The completion of this work and the 
tabulation of the results according to the 
approved forms was carried out under the 
direction of the superintendent. Several 
class periods were devoted to the study and 
interpretation of the results. Care was ex- 
ercised in the selection of cases which were 
representative, so that the group acquired 
as much as possible of the techniques and 
rationale involved as could well be handled 
in the time available. The fact that they 
were dealing with cases in which they had 
personal concern heightened both the in- 
terest and participation of the members of 
the class. After careful deliberation, a 
number of changes in grade placement 
and sections were made without waiting 
for the results of further objective meas- 
urement. 
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The study of reading tests was carried 
out in much the same fashion. After a 
careful, intensive study of the discussions 
of the subject in the texts available, and 
of the sample material which had been or- 
dered, tests were secured for use in the 
schools. These were selected for their 
value in revealing both the general condi- 
tions present and the status and needs of 
individual pupils. Much time was given 
to a consideration of the use of the infor- 
mation thus secured in the modification 
and adaptation of teaching procedures. 
As far as possible each teacher undertook 
some special project of diagnostic and re- 
medial procedure on which she later re- 
ported to the group. All of this was 
carried out in addition to the usual routine 
treatment of test results. Some of it was 
done outside of class during the regular 
teachers’ meeting. 

The study of testing in the field of lan- 
guage took advantage of the knowledge and 
skills acquired in the previous projects. 
After the preliminary study the instructor 
served primarily as counsellor and con- 
sultant. As a result, time was available for 
study under his guidance in those fields of 
subject matter not selected for intensive 
investigation. The final project for the 
year,? following a study of different bat- 
tery achievement tests, was the giving of 
such a test in grades three and up. The 
results, modified by what had been learned 
from the rest of the testing, were used in 
determining grade placement and classifi- 
cation of the children for the following 
year. They served as partial measures, 
also, of the effectiveness of the modifica- 
tions in teaching practices which had been 
under trial. 

The instructor found the work interest- 
ing to an unusual degree. It is always a 
treat to teach a group which is alive to 


the possibilities involved! Although this 
course had not paralleled that which he 
gave on the campus, he used the same ob- 
jective examination for both groups. 
While the results were highly gratifying, 
the examination was a failure so far as the 
extension class was concerned. There were 
so many high scores he was unable to secure 
a reliable distribution of grades! 

There are probably none who would 
question the value of a course such as this. 
There may be some who feel that the in- 
structor undertook a heavier responsibility 
than he would normally be expected to 
earry. This instructor did not feel so, 
however. Those who took the course de- 
clared they had never known that profes- 
sional study could be so practical, so help- 
ful. The superintendent stated that his 
teachers had grown more, professionally, 
during this year of study than he had ever 
believed was possible. In asking for an- 
other course for the following year the 
students made only one _ stipulation, 
namely, that it be taught in the same man- 
ner. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION THROUGH A 
COURSE IN READING 


A county supervisor was having diffi- 
culty in putting over an effective program 
in reading. There were more than eighty 
elementary school teachers in her group 
and the roads in winter were so bad that it 
was impossible to carry out an intensive 
schedule of classroom visitation. Many of 
the teachers were normal school graduates, 
and all of those who were not had taken 
courses in reading at the normal schools. 
The teachers were one with the supervisor 
in feeling that the situation called for 
serious measures. At this point the writer 
was called upon for advice. He recom- 
mended that the group enroll in an ad- 


*The class met throughout the year for a total of 45 clock hours in order to have time to carry out 


& comprehensive piece of work. 
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vanced course in reading which bore the 
title, ‘‘Problems in Teaching Reading.’’ 
The instructor who gave the course wel- 
comed the opportunity to put it to the test 
under field conditions. In view of the size 
of the group, two classes were formed. The 
supervisor served as a field assistant, check- 
ing on the results and helping the teachers 
to adapt procedures to the conditions which 
they faced. When the work was organized 
in its final form the instructor was, in 
effect, the general supervisor in charge of 
the specific project of improving the work 
in reading in the elementary grades of the 
county. 

The group had available the results of 
the comprehensive testing program in 
reading which had served to call attention 
to the problem. A study of these results 
showed the pupils to be lamentably below 
standard both in rate and in comprehen- 
sion. The plaints of the high school 
teachers and the poor work in the content 
subjects in the upper grades gave further 
evidence that the children had not learned 
to read well enough to study effectively. 
The instructor had the class divide into 
groups of five, each member of which 
bought a different book which became, for 
the time, the property of the group. 

Space does not permit a detailed state- 
ment of the work of the course. In brief it 
consisted of the following: (1) an analysis 
of the objectives of reading in order to de- 
termine points of emphasis; (2) a study of 
the specific activities through which each 
of these objectives could be realized; (3) 
methods of utilizing these activities effec- 
tively ; (4) economical long time and daily 
lesson planning; (5) diagnostic testing; 
(6) individual and group remedial teach- 
ing; (7) developing effective use of the 
seat-work periods; ete. 

There is nothing revolutionary in this 
abbreviated list of topics. It can be found 
as a course description in almost any 


teachers’ college catalogue. The topics are 
of less significance than the procedures 
which were followed. Here were teachers 
conscious of personal needs. They did 
more than carry out a theoretical study of 
reading. Knowing their individual prob- 
lems they sought, under the guidance of 
the instructor, help in solving those prob- 
lems. Having worked out tentative pro- 
cedures and solutions, they applied them 
carefully and intelligently, with such help 
as the supervisor could give. Demonstra- 
tion lessons and visiting days were made a 
part of the course. Each teacher reported 
in detail upon a major project which she 
had carried out. 

Tests at the close of the year showed that 
the pupils had made far more than normal 
progress. Many of the classes were up to 
standard. A few had exceeded it. The 
teachers reported a new interest in reading 
on the part of the children. The final 
examination in the course revealed an ap- 
preciation and understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in developing effective 
habits and attitudes in reading which had 
not been present before. The county su- 
perintendent who, like Saul, had stood by, 
consenting, declared that this three-se- 
mester-hour course had accomplished more 
with his teachers than attendance at sum- 
mer school could possibly have done. 

Since this initial experiment, courses 
have been offered in similar fashion for ele- 
mentary teachers in language, arithmetic, 
and the social studies, and in English and 
the social studies for high school teachers. 
In every case those in authority have taken 
occasion to comment on the greater teach- 
ing effectiveness of the teachers who took 
the course. 


SUPERVISION THROUGH A COURSE IN APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A superintendent of schools in a large 
mining center said to the writer one day, 
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“J don’t believe you can find anywhere in 
the state a group of teachers who are bet- 
ter prepared than ours, but local conditions 
are such that they are unable to do as good 
work as they should.’’ Inquiry developed 
the fact that the disciplinary problem was 
so acute that it, rather than ‘‘teaching,”’’ 
occupied the center of the stage. After 
visiting the schools and seeing the teachers 
at work, the writer expressed the opinion 
that they would be more successful if they 
knew as much about human nature and the 
psychology of personality as they did about 
teaching method. The writer felt that the 
situation called for a far more informed, 
intelligent handling of the personal equa- 
tion than was evidenced in his hasty sur- 
vey. When the superintendent told his 
teachers what had been said, they asked 
for a conference with the writer. At its 
conclusion the group had decided to en- 
gage in a study of the psychology of per- 
sonality with the instructor who had been 
recommended for the course. 

All of the teachers in the group had had 
a year’s study of general and educational 
psychology. Many of them had taken 
more advanced courses, both pure and ap- 
plied. Some had had general courses in 
mental hygiene. They had, therefore, an 
excellent background for the year’s work. 

The instructor, after a study of the local 
program, started out boldly on the thesis 
that the difficulties which were present 
were due primarily to maladjustments of 
personality. He warned the teachers that 
there were many cases which they could 
not readjust, but expressed the hope that 
proper attention would greatly ameliorate 
the situation. 

The first half of the course was devoted 
to an intensive study of the basic factors 
involved in the well-rounded integration 
of personality. Especial prominence was 
given to the réle of social and environ- 
mental conditions in determining the ad- 


justments made. During this part of the 
work the students studied their own pupils 
very carefully in an effort to learn what 
factors would need to receive special atten- 
tion later. 

The second half of the course was given 
to working out carefully controlled pro- 
grams of activity for groups as well as 
individuals. In a gratifyingly large num- 
ber of cases the teachers decided that the 
source of the difficulty was in themselves 
rather than in the children; that they had 
failed to modify and adapt to the children 
of this community of limited opportunity 
and restricted outlook the habits and pro- 
cedures which had been found successful in 
more favored communities. Of course, 
there were many special cases which needed 
attention. This was given to the extent 
that the situation and the teacher’s skill 
made possible. There were limits beyond 
which it was impossible to go. 

Long before the year’s work was ended, 
the superintendent requested the writer to 
come back for another visit. ‘‘I want you 
to see what is happening. You won’t be- 
lieve it if I tell you about it,’’ he wrote. 
The change was astonishing. One school, 
in particular, was noteworthy. At the 
time of the first visit it had been under a 
discipline more than military in character. 
*‘Only through the sternest repressive 
measures can the children be kept under 
control,’’ the principal had declared. Even 
then much disobedience was present. 
There was nothing in which the children 
could be trusted. It was evident that 
teachers and children alike were unhappy 
—that all were under a great tension. At 
the time of the second visit this school was 
just a typical well-directed, happy group 
of teachers and children working together 
for common purposes. ‘‘It was so easy to 
do,’’ the principal said in commenting on 
the change. ‘‘We just talked it over with 
the children. We put all of the cards on 
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the table. We told them why we did what 
we were doing, and then we told them 
what we’d like to do, if we could. We 
talked to them in their classrooms and in 
assembly. After we had talked it over we 
decided, all of us, to make some changes. 
We agreed that if these worked, we would 
make others. You saw the result today. 
The best part of it all is the fact that the 
children are growing and learning as they 
never did before.’’ It really sounds like 
a testimonial for a patent medicine rather 
than the utterance of a well-trained school 
principal. 

The instructor in the course declared 
that he would never have undertaken it 
had he realized all of the problems he 
would have to face. He felt that he had 
grown and learned more than his students. 
He was especially pleased because some 
of the teachers had found themselves fit 
subjects for study, with the result that 
they were able to effect adjustments which 
made for much greater personal happiness 
and social efficiency. 


SUPERVISION THROUGH ACADEMIC COURSES 


From time to time the writer is ap- 
proached by superintendents or spokesmen 
for their fellow teachers with a plea for an 
academic course which would have some 
value in making their teaching more effec- 
tive. There is a big field from which such 
courses may be chosen. English, particu- 
larly literature, is the most promising. 
History and geography are not far behind. 
Sociology and economics afford splendid 
opportunities likewise. In fact there are 
few fields which are closed to this type of 
service. 

It is far less the content of the subject 
matter than it is the point of view of the 
instructor which is important in cases such 
as these. It is at this point that the effect 
of the lack of training in teaching pro- 
cedures shows up most vividly. College 


instructors have the reputation of being 
the world’s poorest teachers. While this 
may, on the whole, be deserved, it must be 
seen for what it is—a survival from the 
days when education was not universal, a 
period when the label of scholar conferred 
certain distinctions and immunities which 
were well worth having. The master was 
none too anxious to have the number of his 
peers multiplied. He was willing to admit 
to that circle only those who could win 
their own way. There are not wanting, 
today, college teachers who feel that the 
leadership for which colleges presumably 
prepare their students can be developed 
less by the spoon-feeding of their charges 
than by the efforts which they put forth. 
The argument is an interesting one, but 
its development does not concern this arti- 
ele. After all, there are instructors who 
take another point of view and it is with 
them that the writer wishes to deal. A 
single case will illustrate the point. 


In English 


A group of teachers wanted a course in 
nineteenth century literature, in part be- 
cause it was a required course in English, 
in part because so much of the material in 
literature and reading is drawn from that 
period. The instructor was told what the 
teachers hoped to get from the course— 
such guidance in knowing the field and in 
developing a sound enjoyment and appre- 
ciation that this course might be passed on 
to their own pupils. All through the 
course the instructor took the students into 
his confidence—gave them not only the 
what but also the why of his procedures; 
gave illustrations from his own experience 
of successful as well as unsuccessful meth- 
ods of dealing with specific material. Yet 
it was not a course in method, it was a 
highly successful course in nineteenth cen- 
tury literature. 

This instructor was a firm believer in 
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the value of oral reading for developing 
understanding and appreciation, and there- 
fore read a great deal to his classes. It did 
not take the students long to realize that 
they were lacking in the mastery of this 
significant phase of effective teaching. 
When they asked for help at this point 
they were given references which the in- 
structor had found valuable. After all had 
read them, the instructor took occasion to 
analyze for the class his own reading of 
certain passages in order that they might 
have an opportunity to see how he applied 
what they had been studying. Later, a 
period was devoted to readings by the stu- 
dents of poems and passages of note, so 
that each might profit by the experiences 
and criticisms of the rest. Taught in this 
fashion, the course gave more than the 
subject-matter mastery that is usually 
sought, and that at no sacrifice of tradi- 
tional values. In fact these were secured 
in even larger measure than is usually true. 

This instructor and others, as well, have 
given other courses in English which have 
had a similar value in giving increased 
subject-matter mastery and understanding 
and which have had direct value in improv- 
ing the quality of instruction. 


THE MECHANICS OF UTILIZING EXTENSION 
TEACHING AS AN AGENCY OF SUPERVISION 


It must be obvious, from the illustrations 
which have been given, that it was not by 
accident that the courses described had 
outstanding value as agencies of supervi- 
sion. In every case there was a superin- 
tendent, a supervisor, or a group of teach- 
ers who sought specific help. This, then, is 
the starting point. Unless there is a defi- 
nite consciousness of need, and an appre- 
ciation of the value of extension work in 
meeting this need, but little will be accom- 
plished. The writer admits having had a 
share in developing this attitude on the 
part of those whom he has served in his 
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capacity as director of the Extension 
Teaching Division of his school. 

Another important factor, of course, is 
the teaching staff. It may be that the 
problem was easier to handle in a technical 
institution in which by tradition the em- 
phasis is placed upon the utilization of that 
which is known in the solution of the prob- 
lems of the day. With very few exceptions 
the instructors selected welcomed the op- 
portunity to modify their presentation of 
the content of the courses they taught in 
such a manner as to give it significance in 
meeting the needs of their students. In 
almost every case the instructor com- 
mented, not only on the attitude and in- 
dustry of the class, but also on the value 
of the experience to him. When the in- 
structor as well as the class is conscious of 
growth, one may be certain that the work 
has been a success. 

One of the difficulties in carrying out 
work such as has been described is that of 
getting those teachers who need it most to 
enroll. This calls for leadership of no 
mean quality. It is always best to put it 
on a voluntary basis. Compulsion, even 
when written into the teacher’s contract, 
especially when it involves the payment of 
a fee for tuition, seldom secures a whole- 
some attitude. The results are never so 
satisfactory when teachers are told that 
they must take the work. The writer has 
come to feel that no more effective test of 
leadership can be found than right at this 
point. 

In a number of cases when it was de- 
sired to have every teacher in the system 
take work, it has been possible to have the 
Board of Education pay part or all of the 
expense for tuition. When this is done, it 
has been found best to announce the fact 
after the teachers have been led to see the 
need for the work, rather than before. It 
comes then as a happy token of the inter- 
est and appreciation of the lay workers in 
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education of the teachers’ willingness to 
do everything they can to promote the wel- 
fare of the pupils of the community. 

After all of these details are settled, 
there are others which demand attention. 
One of them is the time and frequency of 
the meetings. Shall the class meet during 
the week, or on Saturday? Teaching, 
faithfully done, is not easy work. When 
the class meets after school or in the eve- 
ning, the teachers are tired physically and 
jaded mentally. The spectre of papers to 
correct and lessons still to be planned in- 
trudes, even though unwelcome. On the 
other hand, particularly for women teach- 
ers, Saturday is the day set aside for caring 
for personal needs. In many cases the 
writer has urged, successfully, having the 
schools dismissed an hour or two early in 
the afternoon, so that the teachers may 
have time after the class is dismissed to 
complete their preparation for the next 
day. This arrangement also makes it much 
easier to provide for demonstration lessons 
and group visitation when the work is of a 
professional character. The writer prefers 
to arrange for longer meetings every two 
weeks running through the year, whether 
they come during the school week or on 
Saturday. This not only affords a longer 
period for the instruction to ‘‘soak in,’’ 
but also makes it possible to carry out 
more effective applications of the work in 
the classrooms. 

The place of meeting is important. In 
cities it is not much of a problem. Usu- 
ally the high school is centrally located, 
and affords rooms of sufficient size, which 
are well lighted and comfortably heated 
and ventilated. When county teachers are 
involved the problem is more serious. 
Especially is this the case when the county 
is a large one. When there are many 
teachers it is sometimes wise to have two 
or three centers at which classes are held. 
These should be chosen with care so as to 


reduce as much as possible the amount of 
travel involved. Sometimes the nature of 
the work is such that it is deemed best to 
have all of the teachers meet in one large 
class. When this is done, the county seat 
usually furnishes the most central point. 
There are concomitant values in having 
all of the teachers working in a single 
group which do much to mitigate the dis- 
advantages of travel and the resultant 
large size of the class. 


SHOULD TEACHERS BE ENCOURAGED TO TAKE 
EXTENSION WORK? 


This is a question which often arises. It 
needs to be weighed carefully. The writer 
feels that there are cases in which teachers 
should not be urged or allowed to engage 
in extension study. Especially is this true 
where the supervisor or superintendent is 
engaged in a comprehensive project for the 
improvement of all of the teachers, or of 
groups of teachers. When this is the case 
it is questionable whether the teachers 
should engage in studies which distract 
from the main issue. There is, however, 
a balancing factor. Supervisors and su- 
perintendents have quite as heavy and 
manifold duties to perform as teachers. 
The writer has known of many cases in 
which the efforts in supervision were not 
as successful as they should have been be- 
cause the extra burden of instruction and 
leadership in the project made it necessary 
to neglect other important duties. It has 
been his feeling—and he is willing to admit 
that he may be prejudiced in the matter— 
that better results were secured when the 
services of experts in the field being under- 
taken were secured. The illustration of the 
course in ‘‘Problems of Teaching Reading”’ 
shows how this can be done effectively. 
Many others are available. 

There are some who argue that teaching 
is so hard and exacting that teachers should 
not be allowed to engage in outside activi- 
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ties. Here again the issue is not as simple 
asitseems. The young teacher, just out of 
the normal school, frequently needs to give 
all her strength and energy to the problem 
of adapting the principles and methods she 
acquired there to the situation which she 
faces in her school room. Sometimes even 
she, like her older colleague, becomes so 
engrossed in the details of her daily work 
that she suffers, and her work with her, 
from the lack of an invigorating mental 
growth and activity. In cases such as this 
the work of an extension class is an asset 
rather than a liability. 

Many of the superintendents of the 
writer’s acquaintance give weight, when 
rating her, to the fact that a teacher regu- 
larly takes extension work. It is their 
argument that such a teacher does better 
work, not only because she thus broadens 
her own horizon, but also because her ex- 
periences as a student make her better able 
to appreciate and understand the problems 
of her own pupils. They contend that she 


is a better teacher because she still experi- 
ences the enthusiasm and vitality which 
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come with continued growth. They feel 
that the interests and activities which they 
promote refresh the teacher and do much 
to relieve the tedium of teaching. They 
believe that teachers do better work in con- 
sequence. The writer does not argue the 
point, he merely passes it on for considera- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 


In view of the evidence which has been 
considered, the writer believes that much 
can be done in the improvement of instruc- 
tion through extension classes. This is 
especially true when those responsible for 
supervision make definite provision for 
utilizing it. To be most successful it re- 
quires close codperation between the insti- 
tution giving it and the local authorities. 
When this is present, the instructor being 
charged with the responsibility of plan- 
ning the work to secure the results desired, 
and the supervisor and superintendent 
with that of carrying out the supervision 
of the field work assigned, great good can 
be accomplished. 








NUTRITION EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


GERTRUDE M. BorGEson 


Tarrytown, New York 


‘*Gee, but that’s interesting!’’ remarked 
a bright-eyed lad just as I was leaving the 
classroom with my big load, the materials 
that had helped me greatly to vitalize the 
health lesson that day. And what were 
these materials? None other than two 
cages of white rats that were telling a tale 
of growth and vigor to hundreds of chil- 
dren in four of the schools of East Harlem. 
There were many other ways and means, 
too, that called forth wide-eyed interest 
and enthusiasm from the children as well 
as the teachers. 

The Health Education Department of 
the Dairymen’s League was desirous of 
contributing its share to a health education 
program by preparing illustrative ma- 
terials that could be used in nutrition 
teaching in schools, but in order to have it 
sound and valuable it was necessary first 
to teach some classes and actually see and 
try out what could be used. The East 
Harlem Health Center made possible our 
entry into the schools of East Harlem, and 
has codperated in every way to make the 
work successful. We were also fortunate 
to have outstanding people in the health 
and nutrition fields to advise us through- 
out. 

Having found out the health education 
plans of the schools, we proceeded to fit 
in with them. It was discovered that little 
actual nutrition teaching had been done 
except in a very general way in the classes 
in which we were invited to work out our 
plan. With such a meager background in 
school, and a still more meager one at 
home, it was plain that we must start 
right from the beginning, ie., find out 
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what the needs of the children were, and 
work around them. As a basis for finding 
out these needs we were able to get from 
the children an expression of opinion of 
their own practices, and their conceptions 
of what good health practices are. The 
results of these were made the basis for the 
nutrition work in the schools, especially for 
the classroom work. All plans were 
worked out in accord with the principals 
of the schools, the health teachers, and the 
officials of the Health Education Depart- 
ment of the New York City schools. 


HOW THE SERVICE FUNCTIONS 


With the above background we pro- 
ceeded to prepare a tentative course of 
study in nutrition for each grade. It was 
thought that the teacher would do the 
teaching herself, but it was desired that 
the lesson be a demonstration lesson. From 
the survey of the practices of the children 
in this community it was found that a 
good general knowledge of everyday habits 
of living was greatly needed, so the project 
for the year was ‘‘The Child’s Health 
Day.’’ The lessons were to cover all the 
necessary habits of the day from early 
morning through bed-time, with emphasis 
on the three meals of the day and other 
habits especially related. 

Each week a demonstration lesson cover- 
ing some phase of the child’s day was given 
to these classes. There were eight classes 
ranging from the first through the sixth 
grades held during the regular school hy- 
giene period, lasting not more than twenty 
to thirty minutes. These lessons were illus- 
trated by the use of posters, food objects, 
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food demonstrations, animal experimenta- 
tion, blackboard work, ete. Emphasis was 
placed on home practice rather than on the 
mere learning of facts. Mimeographed 
plans of these lessons were provided for 
the regular teachers of these classes and 
other teachers who wished them. These 
plans included subject matter and method 
of handling the subject. Individual con- 
ferences were held with the teachers of the 
demonstration classes and with others, not 
only in regard to their classroom problems 
but to give them information on the com- 
mon practices of children in this district 
and arguments to meet objections fre- 
quently encountered in the home; also 
how to meet different income levels, and 
to discuss such subjects as they arise. 
Perhaps the most liked and most telling 
part of this teaching was the demonstra- 
tion with the white rats. They were in- 
teresting, as the young boy had said, and 
they played a noble part, which was quite 
by accident. In discussing with a sixth 
grade the differences in growth due to dif- 
ferent diets, some photographs of experi- 
mental animals were used to illustrate the 
point. The children became immensely in- 
terested and wished to do some diet experi- 
menting of their own. Five baby white 
rats were obtained and divided into two 
lots; three were put into one cage and two 
into another. Now, what should the experi- 
ment be? The pupils were studying their 
own breakfasts at the time and learned that 
33 out of 46 were drinking coffee instead 
of milk regularly for breakfast. That de- 
cided the experiment and, before we knew 
it, these little white rats were showing the 
children and all of us that what we eat 
really does make a difference in our growth 
and our looks. The two rats that had coffee 
and white bread looked so sad and pathetic 
after three months on such a diet that the 
children decided to change them to the 
milk and whole wheat bread diet that the 
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other three rats were having, to see what 
would happen. Presto! It happened very 
quickly. (See Chart.) Although this was 
the experiment undertaken by the sixth 
grade, these rats went the rounds of many 
classes in several schools, so that hundreds 
of children could see the animals and hear 
the story. As one principal said, ‘‘The 
rats surely do the trick.’’ 

Although this work was primarily a 
classroom project, the whole school bene- 
fited by our being there. Assembly talks 
were given to several groups of parents, 
many teachers and students were invited 
to visit the demonstration classes, and 
several took advantage of this opportunity. 
Also several teachers came to the worker 
to talk over some of their health problems. 


HEALTH PRACTICES OF THE CHILDREN 


Since the emphasis was on improving the 
habits, a study was made of the practices 
of the 250 children in the special classes— 
habits as recorded by the children at the 
beginning and at certain intervals through- 
out the year (see list on page 169). 

This study was made during the first 
school term. Records of children in the 
classes during the second term show a sim- 
ilar trend in these habits and in their im- 
provement resulting from teaching. 

The children often kept track of the food 
they had eaten during a day. These daily 
dietaries are quite typical of the eating 
habits of the people of their nationality. 
A large number of these children are of 
Italian parentage. Following is a typical 
day’s food in November and in June, given 
by one girl: 


Wuat Mary C. ATE on NovemBer 8 


For breakfast coffee and cakes 

For lunch spinach, milk, and cake 

After school a “Babe Ruth” and peanuts 

For supper macaroni, chicken, coffee, cake 
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Weight Curves of Rats 
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Waat Mary C, ATE on June 9 at best. To produce good school work and 

For breakfast cornflakes, milk, prunes, bread to have energy for wholesome living, chil- 
and butter dren must be given better reénforcement. 

For lunch chicken soup, wholewheat bread The children kept especially prepared score 
and butter, milk and fruit cards covering those habits needing most 

After school lemonade improvement. <A study of these show that, 


For supper chicken, potato, carrots, bread even with a knowledge of what is better, 
and butter, lettuce, cookie,and certain habits are most difficult to master 
rhubarb —for instance, going to bed at a reasonable 

In studying the meals the children ate, hour, brushing teeth regularly, drinking 
we were able to see some progress. The milk in place of tea or coffee, and eating 
meals were studied carefully and classified sweets at the proper time. 

according to the following scale in terms There is no doubt that learning the es- 

of nutrition standards as interpreted by the sentials in health is important. Merely 

writer: superior, above average, average, stating that milk is good for you, so you 
below average, and inferior. Each meal must drink it, or that spinach is good, so 
was considered separately and together in you must eat it whether you like it or not, 

a day’s plan. is not enough. It is necessary to go 

These figures show improvement, but deeper. In teaching the children one must 
even more is needed, for no child should give them more substance, so to speak, for 
face his day with only fair or average meals children even more than adults are more 


OUTSTANDING HaBITs AND IMPROVEMENT DurinG First TERM 


November, 1929 January, 1930 
Number of children who came to school without breakfast (240 
EE Sah hina caucus ce cued aeenemebass ba meena oe 74 29 


Number who have less than two cups of milk (the minimum level) 
i i «cai cskéesdsenssdeegceassanwasancess 96 37 


Number who have coffee quite regularly (coffee displacing milk) 


NN oo oats co nethavcaress aa camanclewe shee ks 137 67 
Number who had a breakfast of one food (such as milk, or coffee, 
or bread) rather than one including two or more foods (such 
as bread and milk and fruit, cereal, etc.) (109 children) .... 54 24 
Number who have increased consumption of milk 1 cup or more 
during this three months period (240 children) ............. 199 
Amount of money spent on candy in one week (92 children) (data 
not available for January) 
Number spending less than 10 cents .................0e0ee0- 33 
Number spending 10 to 19 cents ..............20ceeeeeeeees 27 
Number spending 20 to 29 cents ............0.0eceeeececees 17 
Number spending 30 to 39 cents .............eeceeeeeeeeeee 4 
Number spending 40 to 50 cents .............0ececeeeeeeee 3 
Number who buy candy every day ..............ceceeeceees 48 


Number who do not buy candy every day ................005 44 
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Meats Eaten By CHILDREN AT BEGINNING OF TERM 


Breakfast Lunch Supper Whole Day 
i a a io ee 14 17 13 6 
8 ois cic ty wi Warhal eis ek eran 33 38 31 25 
re ont ica 2. chee. siale pinion ce aipisistovs 41 39 47 49 
EERE OE OORT re 37 32 31 32 
EE Sia dba Sk cthctuadted miewedabea iesae 14 13 16 25 

MEAs Eaten BY CHILDREN AT END OF TERM 

Breakfast Lunch Supper Whole Day 
ea ae a ae 21 20 18 11 
IR ota en cea ea bes 57 52 60 42 
I ee ee 43 46 32 57 
i iii cae baaneninwmadicte 10 9 14 9 
le eBid cc ban imaiicmuene 8 9 11 12 


eager to do if they are shown. Many were 
shown by the rat experiment, some by the 
study of athletes’ diets, others by differ- 
ences in diet of children within the class, 
or by plant and animal life. Older chil- 
dren, who understand something of physi- 
ology and body mechanics, will invariably 
listen and often act intelligently on the 
knowledge science has given us. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


But there is an important factor which 
must be taken into account if we are to 
succeed in educating the children. We 
must include the parent. In a neighbor- 
hood such as East Harlem, often a child’s 
‘‘hands are tied’’ completely by the home 
situation, and in many of these homes the 
parents would do something about it if 
they only knew what to do. Unfortunately 
parents are not born with the multifarious 
information needed to help them in their 
job of parenthood, and since our civiliza- 
tion does not put training for parenthood 
on a par with training for the professions 
and trades, we must do the best second 
rate job we can. The child should and 
often does acquire the habits of healthful 
living in the home under whose guidance 
he spends most of his day; and if the 


parent doesn’t know, then our job is to 
teach her while teaching her children. This 
was done in two ways in this study. 

In one school a group of mothers met 
once a week for one hour to discuss their 
health problems. Although the attendance 
was irregular at first, the class teachings 
and discussions were interesting enough to 
bring in a group of twenty-five to thirty 
mothers at each meeting for the whole 
year. At two other schools the mothers 
were invited to join the children’s classes 
once a month, when the children with the 
teacher reviewed the health work covered 
during the month. The former method was 
more successful for many reasons. It is 
obvious to the earnest student of health 
education that only when the parent is in- 
eluded satisfactorily in such a program 
can it be really effective. We may teach 
the children all we like but, in modern 
slang, ‘‘try and get anywhere’’ in some 
homes! It is hoped that this particular 
study will develop further the home 
aspect of the problem. 


CONCLUSION 


In the fall it was evident that few class- 
room teachers had a positive conception of 
health teaching. Few knew enough about 
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health to teach it. There were too few 
health teachers and these often inade- 
quately trained to cope with the school 
problems. There was a dearth of good 
illustrative material to use in health teach- 
ing. During the year’s experience of the 
worker in these schools there has been a 
fine growth of interest which shows con- 
elusively that now is the time in this dis- 
trict to teach the child, the teacher, and 
the parent. 

Naturally a piece of work of this kind 
would not presuppose big results in a 
short time. However, along with this in- 
tensive demonstration health work it is 
possible to expand somewhat to include 
other teachers in the building. This was 
tried during the second term. Half of the 
teachers of the fall demonstration classes 
carried their own health teaching during 
the spring term, using the project em- 
ployed by the demonstration teacher whom 
she had observed, but with a different 
group of children. Principals, teachers, 
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student-teachers, and others have been en- 
couraged to visit the demonstration classes. 
As many as thirty-two visitors observed the 
classes during one month. The demonstra- 
tion teacher met in conference not only 
with the classroom teachers of the demon- 
stration classes, but also with other teach- 
ers in the schools who wished it, and often 
visited the classes of these teachers when 
invited. Nineteen such conferences were 
held during the month mentioned above. 

There is no doubt that such experimen- 
tal work as described is necessary to lay 
the foundation for a sound health educa- 
tion program. At first this should be given 
only to those teachers who are especially 
sympathetic. Close and continuous super- 
vision and help should be given to the 
teacher. Gradually the program may be 
expanded to include the other teachers in 
the school as they become convinced of the 
worthwhileness of such work and will give 
their support and enthusiasm to the pro- 
ject for their children. 











THE CLEARING HOUSE 





A PLEA FOR THE INTELLIGENT 
TEACHING OF BIOGRAPHY 


In his article in The English Journal, 
‘Teach Books Instead of Authors,’’ Mr. 
W. L. Werner states that there are two 
serious defects in the present teaching of 
literature: ‘‘First, so much time is spent 
on biographies of authors, literary move- 
ments, and historical backgrounds that no 
time is left in which to read the books 
themselves. Second, advanced courses ‘ad- 
vance’ in the direction of biographies of 
less important authors, minor literary 
movements, and more detailed historical 
data. They advance not into deeper wis- 
dom but into mediocrities.’’ Hence, Mr. 
Werner would teach no biography and 
would teach only the works of writers 
themselves. 

Granted that our present teaching of 
literature is not adequate, need one, or can 
one, teach only the writings of an author 
with no regard for an account of his life? 

In the first place, there are various ways 
of teaching biography. One need not use 
the old method of giving mere facts, and 
those having little to do with the work of 
a man. Such accounts are indeed boring 
in the extreme, ineffectual, and mediocre. 
On the other hand, one can give in a very 
brief space a significant sketch of the per- 
sonality of a writer and an account of such 
details in his life as influenced his writings; 
and he can give them in a way that will 
clarify and enhance the value of a writer’s 
work. In fact, many stupid interpretations 
of literature may be avoided by having at 
least a fair understanding of the personal- 
ity behind the work. Those critics and 
teachers who accuse Katherine Mansfield’s 
work of being light and flippant would do 
well to know something of the woman. The 


student who spoke glibly of Voltaire’s 
stories with their ‘‘ever happy endings” 
would never have done so had he known 
something of Voltaire and his philosophy, 
Tolstoy’s stories assume an added signifi- 
cance when one learns how Tolstoy arrived 
at his ethical principles. 

To hear Edgar Allan Poe tell of his love 
for his wife, of his care for her, and of his 
feelings after her death, is to appreciate 
anew his stories and poems about women; 
to hear Hawthorne tell of his ‘‘accursed 
habit of solitude’’ and of his loneliness is 
to understand his stories the better. To 
learn of Madame Turgenev and of her man- 
agement of her estate is to understand more 
clearly Turgenev’s story ‘‘Mumu.’’ To 
travel with Cervantes, to be captured by 
pirates, and even to live in the lower dis- 
tricts of Madrid is to appreciate anew his 
short narratives. To know even a little of 
Shelley’s personality is to see the whole 
significance of ‘‘To the Moon’”’ or the ‘‘Ode 
to the West Wind’’ or ‘‘To a Skylark.” 
To know the circumstances leading up to 
Milton’s blindness is to feel even a greater 
thrill as one reads the sonnet, ‘‘On My 
Blindness.’’? And to know even a little of 
the life of Oscar Wilde is to see an even 
deeper meaning in ‘‘The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol.’’ 

In the hands of a real teacher, such a 
brief study of biography linked with a far 
longer study of literary masterpieces 
should help the student to a keener appre- 
ciation and a better interpretation of litera- 
ture. Some may say, ‘‘But you say in the 
hands of a real teacher. Is not that a large 
qualifying statement?’’ Yes, but any study 
of literature, whether it be of masterpieces 
only or of masterpieces and of biography, 
under the supervision of a teacher who does 
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not truly love and understand what he or 
she teaches, will be ineffectual. Students 
will choke over interpretations made as the 
result of a teacher’s cramming various in- 
terpretations, just as readily as they will 
over a teacher’s lack of judgment in han- 
dling biographical or critical material. Let 
us read great works—many of them; but 
let us read them as intelligently as possible. 


Amanpa M. ELLs, 
Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY—A CORRELATION 
OF THE FINE ARTS 

One of the most interesting programs 
given at John Marshall Junior High School 
was a Christmas assembly sponsored by the 
Music and Art departments. These two 
subjects, which on the surface may appear 
to have little in common other than the 
appreciative side, in actual experimenta- 
tion proved to correlate in a rather unusual 
manner, and provided an opportunity to 
give something beautiful and inspirational, 
as well as educational. 

This project grew out of the actual class- 
room work of the two departments. The 
basis of the project was to demonstrate that 
all the fine arts are built upon the same 
fundamental principles. To add to the 
beauty of the program, the Physical Edu- 
cation Department worked out the same 
ideas in the dance. 

In order to give unity to the whole, each 
part was introduced by a bit of poetry pre- 
senting a principle common to all. 

At the beginning, the lights were lowered 
and a herald in colorful costume told in 
poetry the nature of the program.’ 


Hearken, ye people, and listen ye well 
To stories Art, Music, and Dance shall tell; 
We'll cast o’er you the charm of a spell. 
Hearken, ye people, and listen ye well! 
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First is the rhythm in which music displays 
The regular recurrence of accent in phrase. 
Repetition in art gives us rhythm of line 

And produces a pleasing, well-balanced design. 
In dancing the rhythm explicitly set 

Shows how the beauty of step can be met. 


Next is melody, conveying to you 

The tune of the music, important too. 
Subordination in art is outstanding, 

One single element the character demanding. 
In dancing one melody carries through 
While accompanying parts have less to do. 


Opposition in art and design in song 

Is simple, you’ll find, if you listen for long. 
A third line in art is then called transition— 
It softens the lines of sharp opposition. 


Balance of rhythm and balance of part 
Make up the harmony in music and art. 
When symmetry and balance take up the lance, 
They show the grandeur of art, music, and dance. 


Slowly the curtains opened and two 
clowns appeared, chanting in rhythmical 
accent, the following rhyme: 


Of regular accent has rhythm to tell 

Just how to make music sound pleasing and 
well. 

Repetition in art gives us rhythm of line 

And produces a pleasing, well-balanced design. 


To the beating of the tom-tom, primitive 
rhythms were demonstrated in the con- 
struction of Indian border patterns and in 
the accented rhythm of an Indian Fire 
Dance. 

Repetition of movement was illustrated 
by a design of gypsy dancers in action and 
by a colorful gypsy dance to the strains of 
Massenet’s ‘‘Argonnaise.’’ The clowns 
tumbled out again to announce that the 
next principle was melody. 


Great beauty is here for us now to see, 
For the next on the program is melody. 
One melody should carry through 

While accompanying parts have less to do. 


* All of the poetry was composed by the students. 
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Melody in music was illustrated by a 
trumpet solo with orchestral accompani- 
ment taken from the Andante Moderato 
movement of ‘‘Gloriana Overture.’’ Sub- 
ordination in art was illustrated by a de- 
sign emphasizing a center of interest with 
subordinate detail. A solo dance with an 
accompanying group carried out the prin- 
ciples of melody and subordination in 
dance form to the accompaniment of 
Chaminade’s ‘‘Scarf Dance.’’ 


Opposition in art and design in song 

Is simple, you’ll find, if you listen for long. 
By following up and following down 

You recognize our opposition clown. 


The feeling of opposing movements and 
forces in art was illustrated through a 
strong dark and light pattern. Through 
the movement of Offenbach’s ‘‘Barca- 
rolle,’? opposition or form in music was 
illustrated. 


Now watch closely, and listen well, 
And you'll know the story transition can tell. 


The transitional passages of Clarence 
White’s ‘‘Cabin Song’’ furnished the ac- 
companiment for the transitional move- 
ments of the dance and the varied move- 
ment of line in art. 

Harmony, next presented by the clowns, 
showed that: 


Balance of rhythm and balance of part 
Make up the harmony in music and art. 


As a variation to the instrumental illus- 
trative material, harmony in music was 
represented by Hadley’s ‘‘Ojibway Lul- 
laby,’’ sung by the Girls’ Glee Club. The 
essential importance of embodying all of 
these principles in art was illustrated in a 
composition derived from the study of a 
Japanese print depicting principally har- 
mony of line and harmony of color. 

Then came the grand finale. The cur- 
tains opened slowly, revealing a beautiful 
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stained-glass window which had been 
painted by the art students. 


Symmetry and balance now take up the lance 
To present you the grandeur of art, music and 
dance. 


Choir boys, grouped on either side of the 
window, were singing softly, ‘‘ Adeste Fi- 
deles.’’ To the strains of Chopin’s ‘‘Pre- 
lude,’’ a religious dance was given in front 
of the great window. 

The lights were lowered, the curtain 
slowly closed on the scene, with the choir 
boys softly humming ‘‘Silent Night, Holy 
Night.’’ 

BERNICE S. Moore 
and 
LILLIAN CARSTENS, 
John Marshall Junior High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 


ACTIVE INTEREST IN A ONE-HEROINE 
PLOT IN SECOND GRADE 

Introducing ‘‘Samantha’’ as an active 
interest, using imitation to overcome 
prejudice. 

It is this teacher’s belief that if children 
practice worthy living by assuming other 
personalities they unconsciously learn the 
meaning of universal brotherhood. This 
project was an attempt to train human be- 
ings, not to make actors or entertainers. 
The players were of first importance—the 
bully was given a suitable part that he 
might realize, for the first time, how he 
appeared to others; the shy child was given 
a bold part because it had more value for 
him than it would have had for the already 
bold one, who could do it so easily. The 
work summoned all the children in the 
room to kindly codperation. 


HOW IT STARTED 


When one of the children introduced 
colored Samantha as her favorite doll, made 
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that week at school, we decided to give her 
doll a background. Where did she live? 
Several homes were described. The boys 
collected various pieces of doll furniture 
made of wood at our work bench, assembled 
it on the stage shelf set out from the corner 
of the room, and planned side walls for 
the shelf and a telephone to be put in for 
Samantha’s comfort. The girls planned 
Samantha’s children and neighbors. 


TEACHER SUPPLEMENTS BACKGROUND 


Here the teacher had a surprise—a real 
African one-room grass hut for historical 
background and contrast. She told of the 
palm-leaf roof, bamboo beds, fireplace on 
the dirt floor, dried gourds, two grinding 
stones, cooking pots of burned clay, wooden 
spoons—explaining that this tiny model 
was made by African girls to help pay 
their board in school. 

The teacher hummed several typical 
African rhythms, and explained to the chil- 
dren that the American Negro has his na- 
tive musical endowment to begin with. The 
question of music brought the offer from a 
little colored girl to play and sing by ear 
all the school songs. This talent had 
hitherto been unknown to the class. She 
played the piano and sang the verse and 
we answered with the chorus. 


SAMANTHA’S TROUBLES—FIRST PLAY 


What should Samantha do to stop her 
children sucking their fingers and chewing 
handkerchief corners? Various remedies 
were suggested, such as whipping, but pub- 
lie opinion was against it. She talked with 
her neighbors in vain. At last a solution 
was found. Samantha said ‘‘Please,’’ and 
furnished a looking-glass for amusement 
as a substitute. And just because she was 
Polite and kind, the children stopped suck- 
ing their fingers, and marked the day on 
the calendar for a reminder. 
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COMING LATE TO SCHOOL—-SECOND PLAY 


Samantha’s children were late to school 
—‘‘slowing along’’—as one child expressed 
it. Samantha talked with them about it 
and promised a reward. If no tardiness 
note were received from the teacher, an 
African story would be told each good 
record day, especially about the strange 
friendship between the snake and the ante- 
lope, and about the trees and vines spread- 
ing their hunting nets. The magic of a 
story well told by the teacher bound the 
class together on the question of tardiness. 

Other plays were enjoyed. Each one 
lasted only ten minutes and was spontane- 
ous and true to life. Such expressions as, 
‘‘T will keep care of it,’’ were corrected 
quietly, individually, after the play, so as 
not to belittle the efforts of any child and 
spoil the spirit. 


OUTCOMES OF THIS ONE-HEROINE PLOT 


The work was suitable for this group of 
several races and all enjoyed playing the 
part of Samantha because of her right 
human relationships. Her language was 
simple and accurate in statement and prac- 
tical and spiritual in tone. The children 
became more generous, more charitable and 
codperative. One visitor asked, ‘‘Did you 
ever see a class pull together like this one?’’ 
—referring to our common purpose. 

Later we made a Mexican doll and drew 
world friendship pictures. The children 
brought pottery, sarapes, and handwork 
that one dear grandmother had made as a 
little girlh The exhibit of the Japanese 
school children added to our knowledge. 


HANDWORK 


Samantha was a hand puppet made of a 
long black stocking pulled on over the 
right hand. The top of her head was tied 
with a bright silk handkerchief and from 
underneath this gleamed glass bead eyes 
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surrounded by white cotton thread stitches 
to shape the direction of her glance. Her 
lips were red string sewed to give her a 
generous smile. The nose was a straight 
stitch of white. Her face was padded with 
cotton to make it fat. The red calico dress 
was gathered about the neck, leaving room 
only to hold the head of the hand puppet, 
while the sleeves were large enough for the 
thumb and middle finger to move the arms 
and hold a tiny broom. She wore a white 
apron with shoulder straps. Her children 
were made from smaller black stockings 
and so were the neighbors. 


THE THEATRE 


The boys covered a clothes dryer on three 
sides with black cheesecloth, leaving only 
the front middle section at the top open. 
Upon this rested the shelf for a stage. A 
piece of lath laid across the top of the 
frame had black cheesecloth hanging down 
from it to hide the performers. To this 
were pasted tissue paper windows open, 
and side wings with other decorations such 
as a clock, ete. 

The house furnishings were sawed, 
nailed, and painted at the work bench by 
the boys. A dining-room set and a bed- 
room set were made for another scene of a 
family with good taste in home surround- 
ings. 


SUMMARY 


Why this unit of work was chosen and 
the teacher’s aims have been set forth. 
The development and results in habits are 
placed first; the handwork, although de- 
scribed last, played a vital part in develop- 
ing happy self-expression. Isn’t the work 
bench one of the best places to develop 
character and modes of behavior toward 
others? 

Lucie Hazarp, 
San Diego, Cal. 
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A MUSEUM COLLECTED BY A FIFTH 
GRADE 

Aim: Motivation of scholastic work and 
knowledge and appreciation of our own 
Natural Wonders. 

Subjects directly affected by, and cen. 
tered around, the project were spoken and 
written English, including spelling and 
penmanship, reading, social studies (re. 
gional geography of the United States, e. 
pecially the western section), science, art, 
and arithmetic. 

From the 7th to the 18th of February 
letters were written to cities in the other 
forty-seven states; as there were not this 
number in the class, some children volun- 
teered to write two letters. Each child se- 
lected his city or cities, preferably large 
ones, and secured his own information as 
to what products or imperishable articles 
might be asked for. 

Two points were emphasized in letter 
writing: courtesy in requesting articles for 
the museum, and legibility. Headings and 
endings of letters, spacing, the necessity 
for using ink, properly and plainly ad- 
dressing envelopes, careful placing of the 
writer’s address, in case of unclaimed let- 
ters, were details that received a great deal 
of attention. 

The answers to these letters were very 
interesting and the boxes sent by various 
schools most generous and greatly appre- 
ciated. 

A very happy feature of the work has 
been the result of a suggestion of a boy 
whose grandfather lives in Oregon. As 
places, states, and cities became more fa- 
miliar it was a common experience for a 
child to wish to write to some distant 
relative. 

Eighteen such letters were written at 
home and many of the replies which con- 
tained interesting information have been 
read aloud by the recipient. Twenty-eight 
articles for the museum were obtained. 
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Very soon children who had taken trips 
out of Nebraska began to tell of places they 
had visited. Trips to Yellowstone, Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, Rocky Mountain and 
Crater Lake National Parks aroused un- 
ysual interest. Others began to tell what 
they had read about national parks and 
several really lovely pictures of the parks 
were cut from magazines and newspapers 
and brought in. Each one who brought in 
a picture of a National Park or other nat- 
ural wonder was encouraged to tell what 
he knew of it. Many spoken English 
periods were enjoyably spent in this way, 
and profitably so, if new and usable words 
added to vocabularies may be considered 
as gain in our mastery of English. 

So much general knowledge had been 
accumulated that the class was eager to 
begin a more intensive study of our na- 
tional parks. <A list of twenty-one parks, 
their state location, and principal wonder 
was prepared by each one. Some of this 
work was individual, although much of it 
was done in small groups working to- 
gether, as this method saved time. When 
this list was sufficiently familiar, the selec- 
tion of parks for reports was begun. Class 
discussion as to what should be included 
in these reports developed the following 
outline : 


I. Introduction (general statements, true of 
all parks) 

A. Owned by the government, preserved 
for the enjoyment of all, admin- 
istered by the Department of the 
Interior, ete. 

II. My park (Mesa Verde, Yosemite, or what- 
ever park the child had selected) 

A. Where it is (state) 

B. How large it is (square miles) 

C. What year it became a park 

D. Other specific facts if known 

IIE. Wonders of my park 

A. Giant trees, Jakes, mountains, vol- 
cano pits, canyons, waterfalls, gey- 
sers, rocks, glaciers, etc., were de- 
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scribed as carefully and as colorfully 
as possible 


These reports, when completed, ranged 
from three to five hundred words in length 
and contained such a wealth of valuable 
material that they were typed and made 
into a book for future reference. This 
material was obtained from the school 
library, reading table books, various 
geography texts, a number of different sets 
of encyclopedia, and the city library. 

In preparing the park list, the group ex- 
pressed themselves as being very well 
satisfied to know one wonder of each park 
and felt it quite enough to remember; but 
while they were working on the reports, 
many more were learned. The waterfalls 
of Yosemite, its rocky walls and towers, 
Half Dome, Glacier Point, and El Capitan 
had become familiar. Of Rocky Mountain 
National Park we knew Long’s Peak and 
the Continental Divide. In Yellowstone, 
Old Faithful, Black Growler, and Castle 
Geysers were equally well known. The 
cliff dwellings of Mesa Verde, the Great 
White Throne and Rainbow Bridge: of 
Zion, the Giant Redwoods of Sequioa, Mt. 
Rainier’s snowy top, and the Canyon’s 
changing colors were all our very own. 

Art posters of a landscape type were 
constructed in colors. A child’s love of 
color, combined with a new awe of a great 
natural wonder, softened by a knowledge 
of color harmony can produce, we found, 
some very lovely things. Sunrise on Pike’s 
Peak, Wawona Tree, and sunset in the 
High Sierras were especially pleasing. 

Pictorial post cards were sent from other 
cities by schools and were brought from 
home in such numbers that it became neces- 
sary to file these in some way so that they 
would be usable. A _ book, called the 
**Rainbow Book’’ because of its variety of 
coloring, was soon under way. This was 
divided into five books named according 
to sections—Western, Northern, Southern, 
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Middle Atlantic, and New England. The 
cards were mounted and placed in state 
groups for each section. 

As the interest in national parks, na- 
tional monuments, and other natural won- 
ders grew, more and more pictures ap- 
peared daily. Some of these were very 
unusual: for instance, a natural bridge in 
Utah, that only five people have crossed, 
Rainbow Bridge in Zion National Park 
that has been seen by scarcely more than a 
thousand of the most experienced travelers. 
These pictures seemed too valuable to 
lose and the collection was made into a 
book called ‘‘National Park Pictures.’’ 
Pictures of many other wonders were in- 
cluded in the book and by the time about 
a third of the group had completed their 
reports or individual park stories, and 
were still unearthing new things and con- 
stantly searching for more, someone sug- 
gested that we start another book. This 
was to be called ‘‘ Wonders of the West’’ 
and was to be made up of a series of units. 
Working together, this smaller group listed 
thirty-one ‘‘Wonders.’’ It was deemed 
best to make these short and each unit or 
wonder was written about separately, lo- 
cated and described very briefly. These 
are to be used for reference work also. 

As the articles for the museum were re- 
ceived, they were carefully labeled, each 
article being marked with its name and 
state or city. The collection consisted of 
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220 articles when the cabinet was begun, 
Space in the schoolroom, size of collection, 
and availability for future use were con. 
sidered in designing the cabinets as a per. 
manent place for the museum. 

Through a fortunate coincidence the 
class began the study of measurements, 
drawing to scale, about the time the cabi- 
nets were to be constructed. Paper models 
were made by each member of the group, 
using the scale of one inch to one foot. 
These were copied in wood and used as 
models for the cabinet itself. Art prin- 
ciples of design helped in making paper 
patterns for the end supports. These were 
cut life size from newspapers, transferred 
to construction paper, and used as tracing 
patterns for the actual ends of the cabinets. 
Each cabinet is six feet long. one foot wide, 
and three and one-half feet high. An 
upper and lower shelf afford ample space 
for the museum. 

Very little of the inception or develop- 
ment of this project has come from an 
adult mind. All credit and appreciation is 
due to a number of alert, eager-minded 
boys and girls, in Lincoln and elsewhere, 
who have made this a success and taught 
themselves that out-of-doors in the won- 
ders of nature, both great and small, there 
is real beauty. 


Laura DuCHARME, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING—I 
ITS FOUNDATION IN POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY! 


“Religion, morality and knowledge being es- 
sential to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall be forever encouraged.” 

—Ordinance of 1787 


“Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle.” 

—Washington, Farewell Address, 1797 


“There are certain principles . . . which all 
cherish as vitally essential to the protection of 
life, liberty, property, and safety of the citizen. 
(One is) Freedom of Religion, restricted only 
from acts of trespass on that of others.” 

—Thomas Jefferson, 1823 


In these quotations we see something of 
the foundation stones of our state systems 
of public education. The trinity—‘‘reli- 
gion, morality and knowledge’’—was an 
outgrowth of 150 years of experimentation 
in colonial Massachusetts. In a common- 
wealth where the school and state were in 
some sense the handmaidens of the church, 
there could be no question as to the essen- 
tial interrelationship among the three 
virtues. 

Again, there is the challenging question 
raised by the Father of his country as to 
whether we can have a national morality to 
the “‘exelusion of religious principle.’’? No 
relation, to be sure, to the question of pub- 
lie education, no reference to knowledge; 
but a question of peculiar importance to a 
people fifty-five per cent of whom claim no 
allegiance to any religious sect or denomi- 
nation. 


A quarter of a century passes by and 
we have another principle enunciated— 
the guarantee of religious freedom, ‘‘re- 
stricted only from acts of trespass on that 
of others.’’ Here is a principle foreign to 
the consciousness of Puritan New Eng- 
land, a challenge destined to echo down 
through the centuries of the life of the 
Republic. 

A public school system develops. It feels 
the impact of that force known as the 
guarantee of religious freedom. It is held 
responsible for the development of the 
character of the citizens of the state—the 
sum total of which constitutes the national 
morality. A century comes and goes. Both 
principles survive. Under the circum- 
stances, what is the responsibility of the 
public school, and by what means shall it 
discharge that responsibility ? 

J. C. M. 

SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN EDUCATION 

In commending a recent volume called 
A Critical Study of Homogeneous Group- 
ing, Professor John Dewey makes the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘‘Dr. Keliher’s book is 
an excellent example of what a genuinely 
scientific treatment of an educational ques- 
tion can and should be, moreover it has 
definite bearings on school practices. All 
educators who have been influenced by the 
movement to segregate pupils in classes on 
the basis of scholastic ranks or intelligence 
ratings should study this book and see 
what a genuinely scientific method dis- 
closes.’”’ 

His emphasis on genuinely scientific is 
clearly intentional. Taken in connection 
with the rising tide of mathematical ‘‘re- 
search’’ in university schools of education 
and elsewhere, it is highly significant. 


*The first of a series of brief editorials on ‘‘Character Building’’ in connection with various as- 


pects of the school program. 
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For Dr. Keliher’s work consists wholly 
of critical analysis and interpretation of 
existing data, not in collecting new data 
and subjecting them to statistical treat- 
ment. According to certain guides to 
graduate study of education which have 
been published in the last year or two, 
what she has done should not be recognized 
as scientific at all. 

Dewey has explained his conception of 
scientific method more than once. In the 
eourse of his lecture on ‘‘The Sources of a 
Science of Education’’ before Kappa Delta 
Pi in 1929 he inquired, ‘‘Is there a science 
of education?’’ The answer would be 
found, he declared, by examination of the 
various fields of human knowledge usually 
called scientific. The common factor here 
will be found to be ‘‘systematic methods 
of inquiry.’’ Such methods result in the 
increase of intelligent control and under- 
standing. ‘‘When [however] the psy- 
chologist or observer and experimentalist 
in any field reduces his findings to a rule 
which is to be uniformly adopted, then, 
only, is there a result which is objection- 
able and destructive of the free play of 
education as an art.’’ 

He goes on to say that the imposition of 
rules of procedure is not ‘‘because of scien- 
tific method but because of departure from 
it. It is not the capable engineer who 
treats scientific findings as imposing upon 
him a certain course which is to be rigidly 
adhered to; it is the third or fourth rate 
man who adopts this course... . An in- 
vestigator found that girls between the 
ages of eleven and fourteen mature more 
rapidly than boys of the same age. From 
this fact, or presumed fact, he drew the 
inference that during these years boys and 
girls should be separated for purpcses of 
instruction. He converted an intellectual 
finding into an immediate rule of schovl 
practice.’’ 
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How widespread at present the tendency 
is to convert facts, or presumed facts, into 
immediate rules of school practice needs no 
demonstration. At its best the tendency ji 
simply an excess of enthusiasm for objec. 
tive studies as the means by which the 
theory and practice of education may be 
improved. At its worst it resembles the 
tactics of some stock brokers in a runaway 
bull market. That fortunes are to be made 
by them is certain. But there must bea 
lot of suckers to absorb the offerings. 

J. F. o. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 

During convention week (February 20- 
25) of the Department of Superintendence, 
the twelfth annual meeting of the Depart. 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction will be held at Washington, D. ¢. 
Two general sessions are scheduled for 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings. At the 
first of these the Fifth Yearbook, Super. 
vision and the Creative Activity of Teach- 
ers, will be presented by the chairman, Miss 
Elma A. Neal. The Wednesday morning 
program will be devoted to various aspects 
of supervision in the new school. Among 
the speakers invited to participate in these 
programs are: Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Dr. Burton P. Fowler, Miss Martha Porter, 
Miss Roxanna Steele, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, Professor Philip W. L. Cox, and 
Professor Fred C. Ayer. 

The annual luncheon of the Department 
will take place on Tuesday, February 23, 
at the New Willard Hotel. 

Details of these programs will be pub- 
lished in the January issue. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The Twelfth Annual Conference of the 
Progressive Education Association will be 
held in Baltimore, Maryland, February 18- 
20, 1932, with the Emerson Hotel as head- 
quarters. Among the speakers so far et- 
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gaged are such leaders as Dr. George S. 
Counts, Dr. Hughes Mearns, Dr. Fannie 
Dunn, Marion E. Miller, Dr. Lois Hayden 
Meek, Dr. Thomas Alexander, Ralph M. 
Pearson, and others. The sessions will all 
relate to the present status of education in 
the problem of social reconstruction. The 
chief feature of the conference will be a 
series of group discussions, with leaders, 
exhibits of school materials, and well- 
planned programs. New topics have been 
added. 


SCHOOLROOM VENTILATION 

The New York Commission on Ventila- 
tion, of which Dr. C. E. A. Winslow of the 
Yale School of Medicine is chairman, has 
devoted a number of years to investigating 
the best methods of ventilating schoolrooms 
and auditoriums, and has found that ‘‘for 
the average school, favorably located, 
window-gravity (open-window) ventilation 
sems to be the method of choice on 
grounds of comfort and economy.’’ The 
Commission points out that artificial, 
mechanical systems of ventilation are 
costly and generally ineffective. In its re- 
port the Commission presents the following 
recommendations for a model ventilation 
law: 


1. The major objectives of schoolroom venti- 
lation shall be the elimination of heat from 
the body surface without the production of ob- 
jectionable drafts. This means the maintenance 
of a room temperature of 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit in corridors, gymnasiums, and shops; of 
75 degrees in swimming pools and adjacent 
dressing rooms; and of 68 degrees in all other 
occupied rooms. 

2. The avoidance of overheating is of pri- 
mary importance for the promotion of comfort 
and efficiency and the maintenance of resistance 
against disease. Sources of direct radiation, 
therefore, shall be so designed or protected as 
to prevent overheating of persons in adjacent 
Seats, 


3. All classrooms shall have at least 15 square 
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feet of floor space and 200 cubic feet of air 
space per pupil and shall have a system of 
heating and ventilation which shall provide 
means of air supply and exhaust capable of 
avoiding unpleasant odors and of avoiding, 
without chilling drafts, an increase of room 
temperature above 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 

4. Such ventilation shall be accomplished by 
any means which will attain satisfactorily these 
specified results. For the average school, favor- 
ably located, window-gravity (open-window) 
ventilation seems to be the method of choice 
on grounds of comfort and economy. 

5. Every schoolroom used for instruction, 
study, assembly, and physical recreation shall 
be provided with at least one thermometer of a 
grade that will give a reading accurate to within 
one degree Fahrenheit. The thermometer should 
be so located as to give a representative read- 
ing of temperature at the breathing plane of 
the pupils. 

6. Such an approved system of ventilation 
shall be maintained in operation whenever 
school is in session. 


‘Such a law,’’ the report states, ‘‘ would 
meet the essential needs of the situation. 
It lays down the essential objectives to be 
attained. It permits the engineer and the 
architect to present any design which in 
their judgment will attain these objectives. 
Finally, it requires that the State Board of 
Education, the State Board of Health, or 
such other official agency as may be desig- 
nated shall approve the plans as submitted. 
It is exactly in line with the procedure now 
followed with regard to water supply and 
waste disposal ; and it appears to guarantee 
a maximum of protection for the public 
with a minimum of interference with free- 
dom of initiative on the part of the 
designer. 

‘*Existing regulations should be re- 
placed by laws outlining the major objec- 
tives of schoolroom ventilation and delegat- 
ing to some small expert official body the 
power to determine whether specific plans 
for school ventilation are adequate to at- 
tain these objectives.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL TOURS—SUMMER OF 1932 

Four educational tours—two to Ger- 
many, one to England, and one to France 
—affording unusual opportunities for 
American educators to travel and study 
abroad during the summer of 1932 have 
been announced by the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Bulletins describing the tours 
may be obtained from the Institute. 


FELLOWSHIP FOR RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION 

For the year 1931-32, Pi Lambda Theta 
offers a fellowship to a woman who wishes 
to devote herself to research in education. 
This fellowship, known as the Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs Fellowship, carries a stipend 
of $1,000. Applications must be filed be- 
fore January 1, 1932. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the secretary of the commit- 
tee, Miss Maude McBroom, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


DOLLAR EDUCATIONAL PACKETS 

A Dollar Packet of six publications use- 
ful to elementary school principals is now 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., according to an 
announcement of the Office of Education. 

To simplify the obtaining of certain U. 
S. Government publications pertaining to 
education, as well as to enable specialists 
to get a select list of most value in their 
particular branches of education, the Office 
of Education has arranged the Dollar 
Packet plan of publication purchase. 

Realizing the difficulty of mailing a 
nickel or a dime for a desired publication 
(no stamps are accepted by Uncle Sam), 
the Office of Education has made available 
$1 packets, each containing from five to 
eleven selected Government publications 
useful to educators. 

Five $1 packets are now ready for distri- 
bution: No. 1, Nursery-Kindergarten-Pri- 
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mary Education; No. 2, Educational Re. 
search; No. 3, Administration and Super. 
vision of Rural School; No. 4, Higher Edy. 
cation; and No. 5, Elementary Schoo 
Principals. 

Dollar Packet No. 5 contains the folloy. 
ing publications: Schools and Classes for 
Delicate Children, Bulletin, 1930, No. 22. 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Development, 
1930, No. 26; The Hard-of-Hearing Child, 
School Health Studies No. 13 ; ‘School Play. 
grounds, Pamphlet No. 10; Cycles of Gar. 
den Life and Plant Life, 1925, No. 15; and 
Motivation of Arithmetic, 1925, No. 43. 

Contents of other Dollar Educational 
Packets will be made known upon applica- 
tion to the Office of Education, U. S. De. 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 


THE VALUE OF SOUND MOTION 
PICTURES IN EDUCATION 

With the codperation of President 
Hoover as well as the governors and com- 
missioners of education of the several 
states, Fox Film Corporation has carried 
on an experiment to determine the value 
of sound motion pictures in giving infor- 
mation to school children. Two children, 
a boy and a girl, were selected to represent 
each state, accompanied by an adult as 
chaperon. A committee of educators in 
Washington, D. C., consisting of Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner in 
the Office of Education, Jessie La Salle, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Washington, Elsie S. King, of the Research 
Division of the National Education <Asso- 
ciation, Nina M. Langvick, Senior Special- 
ist in Elementary School Curriculum, 
Office of Education, and J. Orin Powers, 
Associate Professor of Education in George 
Washington University, was selected to 
take charge of the experiment and tabu- 
late the results. Sound pictures, including 
lectures, were shown of glaciers, volcanoes, 
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and river valleys; also toads, butterflies, 
and scenes in America. In response to the 
tests provided by the committee, the chil- 
dren gave evidence of having made gains 
in information concerning the objects pre- 
sented, averaging about 115 per cent. In 
a single case in which comparable figures 
are available, the gain through the films 
was nearly twice that from a single silent 
reading. When questioned as to prefer- 
ences, the boys and the adults chose the 
lecture-study type of film, while the girls 
voted for the dramatic pictures of Ameri- 
ean life. 

Copies of the report of the committee 
may be obtained gratis from the Fox Film 
Corporation at 850 Tenth Avenue, New 
York City. 


THE ETHICS OF FREE SAMPLES 

In its study of the textbook in American 
education, a committee of the National 
Society, under the chairmanship of Dean 
Edmonson, of the University of Michigan, 
included a survey of the situation with re- 
gard to the distribution of free samples. 
The following excerpts from the report of 
the committee are pertinent: 


Unreasonable demands upon publishers for 
free books on the part of teachers, administra- 
tive officers, school boards, and textbook com- 
missions are characterized by some of the 
bookmen interviewed as a serious problem in 
carrying on their business. In general it is con- 
tended that no other business enterprise is ex- 
pected to distribute free samples of its wares 
in any such wholesale fashion as book com- 
panies are compelled to do, and that members 
of the teaching profession itself do not make 
such demands in purchasing other necessary 
school supplies and equipment. The net result 
of the practice is higher prices for the books 
Which are sold to the school public, since all 
the expense of marketing, as well as the cost 
of production, must be liquidated in the reve- 
nues from sales. 


The most emphatic objections relate to de- 
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mands for free sample copies of books “for 
examination.” Arguing that “the system is 
wrong in principle,’ one manager says the 
“self-respecting superintendent should demand 
of his board that all samples needed should be 
bought and paid for.” The value of gift copies 
of school books sent out by publishers is esti- 
mated by one representative at from 3 to 10 
per cent of the value of the books sold. An- 
other states that, for every 15 college texts sold, 
one is given away. The number of samples 
sent out by one company last year is given as 
192,850 copies, and the writer adds that “we 
are considered by some teachers as stingy.” 
The protest against this practice is fairly sum- 
marized in the following quotation: 

“Tt takes a sale of at least twenty books 
to pay for one free sample, and the demand 
on the publisher for free samples has stead- 
ily increased in recent years. This is to no 
small extent due to the lavish and foolish 
waste of sample copies on the part of repre- 
sentatives of some publishers, but it is also 
due to the increasing demand for copies on 
the part of educational authorities. This 
organization of committees within commit- 
tees, followed by a demand for a separate 
sample copy for each member of each com- 
mittee, results in such a demand for sample 
copies in the minor cities that the eventual 
sale hardly pays for it, especially as there is 
more than a suspicion that these sample 
copies are eventually used for study, to take 
the place of books that would otherwise be 
bought. 

“Moreover, there is a strong suspicion that 
these sample copies are sometimes sold by 
thoughtless educational persons, which re- 
sults in their going into the second-hand 
trade and materially reducing the legitimate 
sales. If a teacher does not want the books 
given him, is it too much to ask him to return 
them to the giver? 

“Tt can fairly be expected that any city 
ought to be able to select its books without 
expecting the publisher to give away twenty 
to thirty copies. This is the only business 
which I know of where a merchant is ex- 
pected to give away unlimited quantities of 
his product in order to secure a sale. Admit- 
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ting that it is impossible to select a book 
wisely without examining it, it still is reason- 
able to ask that the educational authorities 
have copies submitted for examination used 
by more than one person, and not expect every 
person who has the slightest claim to a chance 

to examine the book, to be provided with a 

separate copy. As I have said before, this 

evil is partly due to the publishers them- 
selves.” 

A further demand objected to by some of 
the publishers is that they furnish free “desk 
copies.” Continuing the statement just quoted: 

“An evil which, however, is not due to the 

publishers to any extent, is the demand that, 
after a book has been adopted, the teachers 
shall be supplied with free desk copies. 
Educational authorities do not demand that 
their teachers be supplied with free chalk, 
free erasers, free stationery, free desks, or 
any other part of their school equipment, but 
they unhesitatingly demand that they be sup- 
plied with free books in many parts of the 
country. The schools do not gain anything 
by this, for if the custom grows instead of 
decreases, the price of twelve books will have 
to be raised to cover the cost of thirteen, as- 
suming that the thirteenth must be given 
away as a desk copy.” 

Objection is made also to the not infrequent 
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practice of requesting free sets of books “for 
trial with classes” with a view to adoption, 
This practice is an imposition upon the text. 
book companies, but competition does not per. 
mit the companies to refuse such requests. 

It is suggested also that the growing prac. 
tice of requesting publishers to donate books 
for a library for a school or a college should 
be discouraged. Some publishers feel that they 
must comply with such requests; and of course 
all such demands upon the companies must in- 
directly affect the price of books which are sold, 
Also the complaint is made that these libraries 
of textbooks are not always so administered as 
to make the books which are provided by the 
publishing companies conveniently serviceable 
to the people they are expected to serve. 

An instance is cited by a representative of one 
publishing company of a request he received 
from the head of a department in a state uni- 
versity where such an exhibit of books is main- 
tained, asking for the publications of this 
company in his particular field as a contribu- 
tion to a textbook library for his department. 
When reminded that such publications had al- 
ready been furnished the library maintained 
at his institution, he replied that there were 
too many books in the library and that it was 
impossible for anybody to find what he 
wanted. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AT WORK IN 
SMALLER SCHOOLS 

Here is a book on school administration 
which purports to meet the peculiar needs 
of superintendents in small communities.’ 
As an elementary treatise on general school 
administration it ranks well with other 
books in the field. It is well written and 
contains an abundance of illustrations 
chiefly from the experiences of Mr. Hunk- 
ins. However, despite the claims made by 
the author that special techniques are re- 
quired for the administration of smaller 
schools, there is little information in this 
book which does not apply equally well to 
the administration of large city school sys- 
tems. The common-sense principles advo- 
cated by Mr. Hunkins apply in all sizes 
and types of communities. The techniques 
recommended for employing teachers, ad- 
ministering the finances of the school, the 
building program, publicity, curriculum 
revision, the classification and promotion 
of pupils are for the most part the same 
techniques which have been applied in pro- 
gressive city school systems for a number 
of years. 

While the book is very elementary in 
character, it contains many helpful sugges- 
tins for the young superintendent of 
schools who is faced with the perplexing 
problems of school administration. 


Wiuuarp §. ELsSBREE 


CULTURE AND EDUCATION 
In order to present the theory which un- 
derlies the investigations that he has been 
making in the teaching of social science, 
Professor Rugg has written a book called 
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al Superintendent at Work in Smaller Schools. 


Culture and Education in America.” 
Something of his intention may be inferred 
from the dedication of the work to some 
seven leaders of American thought: John 
Dewey, Charles Beard, Louis Sullivan, Al- 
fred Stieglitz, Randolph Bourne, Waldo 
Frank, Van Wyck Brooks, and Frederick 
Howe. The problem, as Rugg sees it, is to 
bring about social reconstruction. Ob- 
viously we must first decide what social 
reconstruction is desirable before we shall 
be in a position to formulate a new educa- 
tional program. 

The method of treatment adopted is 
partly historical and partly analytic. The 
transplanting of ideas from the old world 
to the new and the development of the 
‘*property motif’’ in the conquest of the 
continent are briefly sketched. Next is 
shown how the school has lagged behind 
the social development of the community. 
Meanwhile a ‘‘climate of opinion’’ has 
gradually been formed. Three great 
philosophers have been produced, namely, 
Pierce, James, and Dewey—pragmatists 
all. The last has provided education with 
a basic philosophy, which, however, few 
teachers really understand—the experi- 
mental method of knowing. Emerson and 
Whitman in literature, Sullivan in archi- 
tecture, numerous critics and creative 
writers have helped to produce a native 
art. We are now in a position to construct 
‘fan expressive program of living.’’ 

‘‘A creative portrait of our contem- 
porary society’’ must first be made. The 
community must become school-centered 
and the school, child-centered. The cur- 
riculum of the new school must be based 


By R. V. Hunkins. D. C. Heath and Company, 


*Culture and Education in America. By Harold Rugg. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 
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upon a new synthesis of knowledge. Pupils 
should begin with a first-hand study of 
community life. Artist teachers will recog- 
nize the possibilities of creative activity in 
every child. 

The concluding chapter deals with the 
training of teachers. That training is said 
now to be too much a mastery of tech- 
niques. Masses are gathered for lectures 
and reading. There is too little attempt 
to help the student understand our chang- 
ing culture. Provision should be made for 
self-cultivation through creative work. 

Professor Rugg writes with enthusiasm. 
His researches have opened up new vistas 
and he is stirred with the possibilities 
which appear to lie before us. His readers 
will be stimulated and moved to assent or 
dissent according to their temperament, 
training, and views of life and education. 
That teachers would profit from oppor- 
tunity for wider cultural development all 
will no doubt agree. How far the school 
can in fact aid in the reconstruction of 
That it must 
The significance 


society, time alone can tell. 
essay the task is evident. 
of Rugg’s book lies largely in the concep- 
tion of that task which he has built up. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


The platoon school is defined by Doctor 
Case® as ‘‘a plan of organization which 
provides for dividing the school into two 
groups, called platoons, and for such a 
schedule that while one platoon is master- 
ing the ‘fundamental subjects’ in home 
rooms, the other platoon is engaged with 
‘activity subjects’ in special rooms.’’ Its 
philosophy is said to have been devised 
from the teachings of John Dewey, whose 
portrait serves as frontispiece. Professor 
Cubberley contributes to the volume a pref- 
ace in which he says that ‘‘this new move- 
ment has the support of the best thinkers 


* The Platoon School in America. 


By Roscoe D. 
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dealing with the problems of forms of or. 
ganization and types of procedure for uses 
in the elementary school.’’ In view of that 
statement one would do well to avoid any 
unfavorable criticism of this book lest he 
automatically exclude himself from the 
class of ‘‘best thinkers dealing with the 
problems, etc.’’ 

Doctor Case is an earnest advocate. He 
declares at the outset that the one out. 
standing characteristic of the plan is— 
flexibility! What he really means ap. 
parently is that there is considerable varia- 
tion in the application of the ideas that 
influenced Superintendent Wirt when he 
reorganized at Bluffton in 1900. That the 
‘*platoon’’ school as set up at Kalamazoo 
by Superintendent Hartwell and named by 
Doctor Ayers in the Cleveland Survey was 
specially conducive to flexibility is not easy 
to see. One-half ‘‘fundamental subjects” 
and one-half ‘‘activity subjects’’ certainly 
doesn’t sound like it. 

The ideals professed in this book are in 
general distinctly modern. Whenever the 
reader forgets that he is reading an 
apologia for a certain definite plan of or- 
ganization—half of this and half of that 
—he is pleasantly impressed with the 
numerous references to the characteristic 
features of the most progressive modern 
schools. Such are preoccupation with 
‘‘child growth and child nature,’’ ‘‘train- 
ing in citizenship,’’ a wholesome environ- 
ment, provision for individual differences, 
and so on. But such characteristics are 
not peculiar to platoon schools and it is 
yet to be shown that they are dependent 
upon the peculiar form of organization to 
which alone the term platoon can appro- 
priately be applied. 

Nevertheless, The Platoon School i 
America will doubtless prove an influence 
for good. It stresses the more vital aspects 
of school life and will guide toward high 


Case. Stanford University Press, 1931. 
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jdeals. When used as a text by students 
not familiar with the educational situation, 
the treatment should be distinctly critical. 
It is unfortunate that the references sup- 
plied by the author give little assistance in 
this regard. 

In a book of nearly six hundred pages 
by Reavis, Pierce, and Stullken,* devoted 
to a discussion of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the elementary school, less 
than four pages are used for treatment of 
the platoon school idea. The senior author 
enjoys the unbounded confidence of his 
colleague, Professor Henry C. Morrison, 
who is quoted as saying: ‘‘I know of no 
schoolman in the country whom I would 
sooner trust to write out the structure of 
the elementary school from the administra- 
tive standpoint.’’ There is evidently a 
mistake somewhere—either as to who the 
“best thinkers’’ are or as to what they 
think. 

The treatment is comprehensive; few 
problems of the principal are left un- 
touched. Thus there are chapters on the 
curriculum, on classroom teaching, and on 
teacher improvement, as well as chapters 
on such topics as classification and promo- 
tion, building and grounds, and the prin- 
cipal’s office. Scattered through the book 
are found the main guiding principles 
which, for the sake of emphasis, are 
printed in italics. These reflect both prac- 
tical experience and wide acquaintance 
with current educational writing. 

The references, which have been grouped 
under the chapter headings, are largely 
to articles that have appeared in educa- 
tional magazines. Only students who have 
aceess to larger libraries will be able to 
use them. A very interesting feature is 
the placing of a series of problems after 


‘The Elementary School: Its Organization and Administration. 
and E. H. Stullken. University of Chicago Press, 1931. 


* Assembly Programs. By M. Channing Wagner. 
*The School Festival. By Adelaide Linnell. 
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each chapter in the form of the Best- 
Answer Test. Four procedures are men- 
tioned in each case and the student is to be 
scored five points for selecting the best 
procedure, three points for the worst, and 
one point for each of the others. Since 
there are ten problems in each set, a per- 
fect score is one hundred points. The 
student is ‘‘expected to be able to justify 
his choice of procedures in terms of the 
principles set forth in the text.’’ 

The kind of school which the authors 
have in mind is evidently somewhat con- 
servative. In outlining its specific func- 
tions they place first ‘‘acquisition of the 
fundamental abilities and skills basic to 
formal learning.’’ Socialization is to be 
sought through extra-class as well as class- 
room activities. The pupil is to become 
acquainted with a well-selected body of 
conventional knowledge. He is to be 
trained for the worthy use of leisure time. 
Finally, he is to develop an interest in 
physical development and a consciousness 
of proper bodily care. 


USEFUL HANDBOOKS 


To the ‘‘Extra-Curricular Library,’’ of 
which Harold D. Meyer is the general edi- 
tor, Mr. M. Channing Wagner, assistant 
superintendent of schools in Wilmington, 
Delaware, contributes a number on Assem- 


bly Programs.5 He argues for such pro- 
grams as essential in the life of a school, 
gives illustrations of several types, ex- 
plains how to organize them, and lays out 
a suggested series for one year. 

Miss Adelaide Linnell, teacher of music 
in the Mankato Normal School, shows what 
can be done with the school festival® in the 
primary school. The festival, she points 
out, has a unity that school programs too 


By W. C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., 1930. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
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often lack. She shows how to build festi- 
vals on children’s own experiences, on 
stories and legends, and on historical ma- 
terial used in regular class work. 

Home room teachers in the Junior High 
School will glean many helpful ideas as to 
their duties from a small volume prepared 
by two teachers in the Hutchins Inter- 
mediate School in Detroit.7 They will 
probably agree with Principal Harrington, 
who states in his foreword that ‘‘the home 
room is the most important institution in 
the intermediate school.’’ 

As a companion volume for his How to 
Supervise, Professor Kyte has compiled a 
volume made up of problems in super- 
vision. These include problems in organi- 
zation, in the duties of different types of 
supervision, the technique of supervision, 
course of study making, and testing. Each 
problem is briefly analyzed and references 
are provided by means of which the student 
may pursue his search of a solution. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
IN MEMORY OF PROFESSOR BONSER 


The first two articles in the October 
number of Teachers College Record are in 
appreciation of the life and work of the 
late Professor Frederick G. Bonser, who 
died June 8th at his country home in 
Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. The first, by 
Professor Mossman, traces his life story 
from his infancy, childhood, and youth on 
a farm in Illinois, through his experiences 
in high school and university, his teaching 
positions in normal schools in Washing- 
ton and later in Illinois, and his work as a 
member of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which was prin- 
cipally in the field of practical arts and 
elementary education. 


7 The Home Room of a Junior High School. By Loretta M. Fitzpatrick and Fannie W. Brown. 


George Wahr, Ann Arbor, 1931. 
8 Problems in Supervision. By George C. Kyte. 
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The second article, by the Dean Emer. 
itus of Teachers College, Dr. James §. 
Russell, first sets forth the educational 
situation with regard to ‘‘manual train. 
ing’’ as it was in 1910, when Dr. Bonser 
joined the staff of the College. Progress 
had been made in changing the point of 
view of teachers of manual training from 
that of the formal discipline to the con. 
structive study of industrial arts in their 
relation to life. Professor Bonser’s essen- 
tial thought as to this subject was ex. 
pressed in a paper published in 1912, called 
‘Fundamental Values in Industrial Edu- 
eation.”’ 

As a man, Professor Bonser was a pro- 
digious worker, most loyal and sympathetic 
in his attitude toward his colleagues, and 
always constructive in his criticisms. The 
outstanding trait in his character was in- 
tegrity. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


In view of the current interest in the 
merits of educational philosophy and edu- 
cational science respectively as methods of 
improving educational practice, an article 
in the Journal of Educational Research for 
September, by Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick, is of more than ordinary interest. 
Speaking on the relation of philosophy to 
scientific research at the Detroit meeting of 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, he stated that there are three 
fundamental problems to be distinguished, 
as follows: (1) What shall I do? (2) How 
shall I do it? (3) If I do this, what will 
happen? The third of these is the type of 
question which an experiment is intended 
to answer. The first is the sort of question 
that must be answered when the individual 
confronts a novel or difficult situation in- 
volving various possible alternatives. The 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 
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[answer to the third question may provide 


data as a basis for reflection, but in the 
last analysis judgment must be exercised 


[in order to answer the first question. 





The speaker contended that there is no 
such opposition between scientific workers 
and philosophers as some believe. A good 
philosopher is most meticulously careful in 
the selection of the facts which he takes 
into consideration. The scientist, on the 
other hand, if he be thoroughgoing, instead 
of stopping merely with the collection of 
data, attempts to discover their real signifi- 
cance and also their application. Every- 
one is obliged to have a philosophy whether 
he recognizes the fact or not. 


RESEARCH AND SPECIAL METHODS 


The October number of the Review of 
Educational Research is devoted to the 
topie, ‘‘Special Methods in the Elementary 
School.’ The subjects treated are grouped 
under some fifteen heads, including not 
only the recognized school studies but such 
other topics as character education and 
integration of subject matter. Since this 
is the first report in this field, the sum- 
maries go back more than a single year and 
the entries in the bibliography to 1925. 
The latter contains 438 separate entries. 

The committee in charge of this issue of 
the, Review was composed of Professors 
Breed and Gray of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor Woody of University of 
Michigan, and Miss Josephine E. Mac- 
Latchy of Ohio State University. 


A WORLD VIEW OF EDUCATION 


Superintendent Carleton W. Washburne 
of Winnetka, Illinois, has recently com- 
pleted a journey around the world, in the 
course of which he put a series of questions 
to leading educators in different countries. 
In The New Era for October will be found 
asummary of the replies. While Japan is 
Placing its emphasis upon the perpetuation 
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and perfection of the existing type of so- 
ciety, the Communists of Russia are seek- 
ing to perfect reorganization. China 
would like to work toward a society built 
on the principles laid down by Sun Yat 
Sen. Gandhi in India and Einstein in 
Germany would give free play to indi- 
vidual development without any attempt 
to predetermine social forms. When it 
comes to a question of conflict between the 
demands of the state and the convictions 
of the individual, Japan and Russia agree 
that the state comes first; Turkish, Polish, 
and Arab leaders are inclined to the same 
view. To the question as to whether chil- 
dren should be educated to place the wel- 
fare of their own country first or that of 
the community of nations, Gandhi and 
Einstein choose the latter. Oppressed na- 
tions, with the exception of India, put 
national welfare first. The Russians, of 
course, stand for a world revolution. As 
to whether children should be permitted to 
discuss moot questions, there is wide differ- 
ence of opinion, particularly as to what 
questions children are capable of discuss- 
ing. While many leaders are willing to 
accept in principle the contention of such 
American educators as Professor Kilpat- 
rick that we must educate for a changing 
civilization, few educators were found to 
be willing to go as far as he indicates is 
desirable. As to what Americans call 
‘‘nersonality adjustment,’’ in most coun- 
tries educators have not even begun to 
think about the question. Russia, however, 
has consultation centers and considerable 
attention is being given to the problem in 
Germany. The chief center for this type 
of work is Austria, where the influence of 
Dr. Adler’s clinics in the public schools of 
Vienna is felt. 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 


The October number of Progressive Edu- 
cation is devoted entirely to a series of 
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articles on science for children. These 
cover a wide range of interests, from the 
unified science program and creative 
science teaching on the one hand to adven- 
tures in beauty and the creative side of 
science on the other. The photographs 
which accompany the articles present nu- 
merous groups of children engaged in 
actual study of nature. The emphasis 
upon contact with life and growing things 
is marked. There is also evident an at- 
tempt to provide for individual differences 
such as, for example, an interest in taxi- 
dermy. In view of the fact that science is 
still in a very rudimentary stage of devel- 
opment in the common school, this number 
of Progressive Education is of unusual 
value. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Some notion of the progress that is being 
made in adapting the radio to processes of 
education may be gained from a survey by 
Professor William C. Bagley, representing 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, in 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision for October. The paper was pre- 
pared for the National Council on Radio 
in Education. We learn that the Columbia 
Broadcasting System has offered programs 
dealing with the changes that are taking 
place in certain foreign countries in science 
and in music. Two series of programs 
for schools have been offered, one addressed 
to the students of higher institutions and 
the other to boys and girls of the elemen- 
tary and high school grades. The broad- 
casts of the American School of the Air 
were made twice a week on a nation-wide 
circuit. At the close of the season in May, 
1930, a letter was sent to state superin- 
tendents of schools and commissioners of 
education asking whether in their judg- 
ment the programs should be continued an- 
other year. Eighty per cent of these offi- 
cials replied and in general urged the con- 
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tinuance. Great care is taken to secure 
competent persons to present the programs 
that are sent out, and manuals are avail. 
able for teachers who wish them. 
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